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Interesting Particulars of the Parting between Louis XVI, 
and his Family ; and of his Execution. 


Illustrated with a beautiful Engraving. 

PURSUANT to the plan which we announced in our pros- 
pectus, we this month present our readers with an historical 
plate, finely executed. by the artist, and illustrative of an 
event calculated to excite sympathy, whenever contemplated. 
It is not in the power of repetition to deprive such occur- 
rences of their interesting qualities. The sorrows of kings, 
the woes that surround thrones and sceptres, affect us, by their 
rarity, with more intense emotions than the same calamities 
would, exhibited in the sufferings of an ordinary individual. 
Independently, however, of such extraneous and accidental 
causes, there was, unquestionably, an inherent and essential 
spirit of tenderness and grief that pervaded the last moments 
of Louis XVI. His piety, his calm resignation, his sufferings, 
his virtues, his meek forbearance, were: all calculated to 
create a deep and lasting impression ; and in selecting the 
following details of that most melancholy moment, his final 
separation from his family, and his sacrifice to the wild and 
phrenzied passions of his murderers, we have selected a point 
of time in which his sorrows rose to their greatest height, 

It is from the Journal of the modest, the faithful, and the 
virtuous Cléry, who witnessed all he described, that we have 
obtained these particulars. 

At eight o’clock, (this was on the evening preceding the 
morning of his execution) the king came out of his closet, and 
desired the municipal officers to conduct him to his family: 
they replied, that could not be, but his family should be 
brought down, if he desired it. ‘“ Be it so,” said the king ; 
“but I may at least see them alone in my chamber.”—“No, 
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justic e, that it shall be in the re cnein — Fin have 
heard,” said his majesty, that the decree of the convention 
permits me to see them without witnesses.”—* True,” replied 
the officers, ‘ you will be in private : the door shall be shut, 
but we shall have our eyes upon you through the glass.” — 
“Let my family come,” said the king. 

In the interval, his majesty went into the eating-room; I 
followed him, placed the table aside, and set chairs at the top 
to make room. The king desired me to bring some water and 
a glass. There being a decanter of iced water standing on a 
table, I brought only a glass, which I placed by it ; on which 
he told me to bring water that was not iced, for if the queen 
drank that, it might make her ill. ‘ Go,” added his majesty, 
“and tell M. de Firmont not to leave the closet, lest my family 
should be shocked on seeing him.’ The commissioner who 
had gone for them, staid a quarter of an hour; during which 
time, the king returned to his closet, but from time to time 
came to the entry-door in extreme agitation. 

At half past eight, the door opened. The queen came first, 
leading her son by the hand; Madame Royale and Madame 
Elizabeth followed. They all threw themselves into the 
arms of the king. A melancholy silence prevailed for some 
minutes; and it was only broken by sighs and sobs. The 
queen made an! inclination towards his majesty’s chamber. 
“ No,” said the king, “ let us go into this room, I can see you 
only there.” They went in, and I shut the glass door. The 
king sat down; the queen was on his left hand, Madame Eli- 
zabeth on his right, Madame Royale nearly opposite, and the 
young prince stood between his legs: all were leaning on the 
king, and often pressed him in their embraces. This scene of 
sorrow lasted an hour and three quarters, during which it was 
impossible to hear any thing. It could, however, be seen, 
that, after every sentence uttered by the king, the agitation 
of the queen and princesses increased, lasted some minutes, 
and then the king began to speak again. It was plain, from 
their gestures, that they received from himself the first intelli- 
gence of his condemnation. 

At a guarter past ten, the king rose first ; they all fal- 
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lowed. LI opened the door. The queen threw her arms 
round the king in delirious anguish; his majesty gave his 
hand to the Dauphin, the princess royal grasped the other ; 
and Madame Elizabeth was bathed in tears. The queen was 
at length removed. ‘They advanced some steps towards 
the entry-door, breaking out into the most agonizing lamen- 
tations. “ I assure you,” said the king, “ that I will see you 
again to-morrow morning, at eight o’clock.”—‘* You pros 
mise ?” said they all together.—* Yes, I promise.” Why 
not at seven o’clock ?” said the queen.—** Well! yes, at seven,” 
replied the king ; “ farewell!’ He pronounced “ farewell” in 
so impressive a manner that their sobs were renewed, and 
Madame Royale fainted at the feet of the king, round whom 
she had clung. I raised her, and assisted Madame Elizabeth 
to support her. The king, willing to put anend to this ago- 
nizing scene, once more embraced them all most tenderly, 
and had the resolution to tear himself from their arms, 
“ Farewell ! farewell!” said he, and went into his chamber. 

The queen, princesses, and Dauphin, returned to their own 
apartments. I attempted to continue supporting Madame 
Royale, but the municipal officers stopped me before I had gone 
uptwo steps, and compelled me to go in. Though both the 
doors were shut, the screams and lamentations of the queen 
and princesses were heard for some time on the stairs. The 
king returned to his confessor in the turret closet. 

He came out in half an hour, and I put supper upon the 
table : the king eat little, but heartily. 

After supper, his majesty returning to the closet, his con- 
fessor came out in a few minutes, and desired the municipal 
officer to conduct him to the council chamber. It was to 
request that he might be furnished with the garments and 
whatever else was necessary for performing mass early the 
next mornisg. M. de Firmont did not prevail without great 
difficulty in having his request granted. The articles wanted 
for the’service were brought from the church of the Capuchins 
of the Marais, near the Hotel de Soubise, which had been 
formed into a parish. On returning from the concil chamber, 
M. de Firmont went directly to the king, who accompanied 
3L2 
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him to the turret, where they remained together till half past 
twelve. I then undressed the king, and, as I was going to 
roll his hair, he said : “it does not signify.” Afterwards, when 
he was in bed, as I was drawing his curtains: “ Cléry, you will 
call meat five o’clock.” 

He was scarcely in bed before he fell into a profound sleep, 
which lasted, without interruption, till five. M. de Firmont, 
whom his majesty had persuaded to take some rest, threw 
himself upon my bed; and I passed the night ona chair in 
the king’s chamber, praying God to support his strength and 
his courage. 

On hearing five o’clock strike I began to light the fire. 
The noise I made awoke the king, who, drawing his curtains, 
asked if it had struck five. I said it had by several clocks, 
but not yet by that in the apartment. Having finished with 
the fire, | went to his bed-side. ‘ I have slept soundly,” said 
his majesty; “ I stood in need of it; yesterday was a fatigu- 
ing day tome. Where is M.de Firmont?” I answered, on 
my bed.—* And where were you all night?’—“On this 
chair.”—* I am sorry for it,” said the king.—‘‘ Oh! Sire,” re- 
plied I, “can I think of myself at this moment?” He gave 
me his hand, and tenderly pressed mine. 

I then dressed his majesty ; during which time, he took a 
seal from his watch and put it into his waistcoat pocket ; the 
watch he placed on the chimney-piece: then taking off his 
ring from his finger, after looking at it again and again, he 
put it into the pocket with the seal. He changed his shirt, 
put on a white waistcoat, which he wore the evening before, 
and I helped him on with his coat. He then emptied his 
pockets of his pocket-book, his glass, his snuff-box, and some 
other things, which, with his purse also, he deposited on the 
chimney-piece : this was all done without a word, and before 
several municipal officers. As soon as he was dressed, the 
king bade me go and inform M. de Firmont of it, whom 1 
found already risen, and he immediately attended his majesty 
to the turret. 

Meanwhile, I placed a chest of drawers in the middle of the 
chamber, and arranged it in the form of an altar for saying 
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mass. The necessary articles had been brought at two o'clock 
in the morning. ‘The priest’s garments I carried into my 
chamber, and, when every thing was ready, I went and in- 
formed his majesty. He asked me if I was acquainted with, 
the service. 1 told him I was, but that I did not know the 
responses by heart. He had a book in his hand, which he 
opened, and, finding the place of the mass, gave it me: he then 
took another book for himself.. The priest. was then dressing. 
Before the altar, I had placed an armed-chair for his majesty, 
with a large cushion on the ground: the cushion he desired me 
to take away, and went himself to his closet for a smaller one; 
made of hair, which he commonly made use of at his prayers. 
When the priest came in, the municipal officers retired into the 
antichamber, and I shut one fold of the door. The mass began 
at six o’clock. , There was a profound silence during the 
awful ceremony. The king, all the time on his knees, 
heard mass with the most devout attention ; and received the 
communion. After the service his majesty withdrew to his 
closet, and the priest went into my chamber, to put off his 
official attire. 

I seized this moment of going to the king. He took both 
my hands into his, and said, with a tone of tenderness, “ Cléry, 
I am satisfied with your attentions.”—“ Ah! Sire,” said I, 
throwing myself at his feet, “why cannot I, by my death, 
satisfy these butchers, and preserve a life of so much value to 
every good Frenchman. Hope, Sire! they will not dare to 
strike the blow.”—* Death,” said he, “does not alarm me ; 
lam quite prepared for it ; but do not you expose yourself. 
I mean to request that you should remain with my son. 
Take every care of him in this horrid abode: bring to his 
mind, tell him all the pangs I suffered for the misfortunes 
entailed upon him. The day perhaps may come when he will 
have it in his power to reward your zeal.”—“ Oh! my master! 
Oh! my king,” cried I, “ if the most absolute devotion, if my 
zeal, if my attentions have been agreeable to you, the only 
reward I desire of your majesty is to receive your blessing : 
do not refuse it to the last Frenchman remaining with you.” 
I was still at his feet, holding one of his bands: in that state 
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he granted my request, and blessed me: then raising me, pressed 
me to his bosom, saying, “ give it to all who are in my service: 
and tell Turgi I am pleased with his conduct. Now go,” 
added he, “and give no room for suspicion against you.” 
Then calling me back, and taking up a paper which he had 
put upon a table :“ here,” said he, “ is a letter I received from 
Pétion, on’your coming to the Temple : it may be of use to 
you in staying here.” I again seized his hand, which I kissed, 
and retired, ‘“ Farewell!” he again said to me, “ farewell !” 

I went to my chamber, where I found M. de Firmont on 
his knees, praying by my bed-side. “ What a monarch !” said 
he, rising; ‘ with what resignation and fortitude does he go 
to meet death! He is as calm, as composed, as if he had been 
hearing mass in his own palace, and surrounded with his 
court.” —*“I have this moment,” said I, “ been taking the most 
affecting leave of him: he deigned to promise me that he 
would request my being permitted to continue at the tower, 
in the service of his son. I beg you, Sir, when he goes out, 
to put him in mind of it, for I shall never more have the hap- 
piness of seeing him alone.” Be composed,” said M. de 
Firmont, and rejoined the king. 

At seven o'clock, the king, coming out of his closet, called 
to me, and taking me within the recess of the window, 
said: ‘ you will give this seal to my son—this ring to the 
queen, and assure her that it is with pain I part with it—this 
little packet contains the hair ofall my family, you will give 
her that too—tell the queen, my dear children, and my sister, 
that although I promised to see them this morning I have 
resolved to spare them the pangs of so cruel a separation: 
tell them how much it costs me to go without receiving theif 
embraces once more!’ He wiped away some tears ; then 
added, in the most mournful accent: “ I charge you to bear 
them my last farewell!’ He returned to the turret. 

The municipal officers, who had come up, heard his majesty, 
and saw him give me the things, which I still held in my 
hands. At first they desired to have them given up; but one 
of them proposing to let them remain iu my possession, till 
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the council should decide what was to be done, it Was so 
agreed. ' 

In a quarter of an hour, after, the king again came out’: 
“ enquire,” said he to me, ‘‘if,I can havea pair of scissars,” 
I made the request known to the commissioners. ‘“ Do you 
know what he wants todo ?’—“ I know nothing about it.” 
“ We must know.” I knockedat the door of the closet, and 
the king came out. The municipal officer, who had followed 
me, said to him: “ you have desired to have a pair of scis- 
sars ; but, before the request is made to the council, we must 
know what you wantto do with them.” His majesty answer- 
ed; “ it is that Cléry may cut my hair.” The municipal Offi- 
cers retired; one of them went down to the council chamber, 
where, after half an hour’s deliberation, the scissars were 
refused. The officer came up, and acquainted the king with 
the decision. “ [ did not mean to touch the scissars,’’ said 
his majesty ; “1 should have desired Cléry to cut my hair 
before you: try once more, Sir; I beg you to represent my 
request.” The officer went back to the council, who persisted 
in their refusal. 

It was at this time that I was told to prepare myself to 
accompany the king, in order to undress him on the scaffold. 
At this intelligence I was seized with terror; but collecting 
all my strength, I was getting myself ready to discharge this 
last duty to my master, who felt a repugnance to its being 
performed by the executioner, when another municipal offi- 
cer came and told me that I was not to go out, adding : * the 
common executioner is good enough for him.” 

All the troops in Paris had been under arms from five o’clock 
in the morning. The beat of drums, the clash of arms, the 
trampling of horses, the removal of cannon, which were inces- 
sautly carried from one place to another, all resounded at the 
tower. 

At half after eight o’clock, the noise increased, the doors 
were thrown open with great clatter, when Santerre, accom- 
panied by seven or eight municipal officers, entered at the 
head of ten soldiers, and drew them up in two lines. At this 
movement, the king came out of his closet, and said to San- 
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terre : “ you are come for me ?”—* Yes.” was the auswer.— 
«* A moment,” said the king, and went to his closet, from 
-which he instantly returned, followed by his confessor. His 
majesty had his will in his hand, and addressing a municipal 
officer, (named Jaques Roux, a priest,) who happened to 
stand before the others, said: “I beg you to give this paper 
to the queen—to my wife.”—* It is no business of mine,” 
replied he, refusing to take it; “ 1 am come here to conduct 
you to the scaffold.” His majesty then turned to Gobeau, 
another municipal officer. ‘ I beg,” said he, “ that you will 
give this paper to my wife; you may read it ; there are some 
particulars in it I wish to be made known to the commune.” 

[ was standing behind the king, near the fire-place, he 
turned round to me, and I offered him his great coat. ‘“ I 
don’t want it,” said he, “* give me only my hat.” I presented 
it to him—his hand met mine, which he pressed once more 
for the last time. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, addressing the 
municipal officers, “I should be glad that Cléry might stay 
with my son, as he has been accustomed to be attended by 
him ; I trust that the commune will grant this.request.” His 
majesty then looked at Santerre, and said : “ lead on.” 

These were the last words he spoke in his apartments. On 
the top of the stairs he met Mathey, the warden of the tower, 
to whom he said: “ I spoke with some little quickness to you 
the day before yesterday, do not take itill.” Mathey made 
no answer, and even affected to turn from the king while he 
was speaking. 

I remained alone in the chamber, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and almost without sense of feeling. The drums and trumpets 
proclaimed his majesty’s departure from the tower—An hour 
after, discharges of artillery, and cries of Vive la Nation! Vive 
la République! were heard—the best of kings was no more! 
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Report of the Society for dif- 
fusing Evucation. Patron, His 
Grace the Duke of Bedford. 


We have been favoured with the 
following copy of the Report of 
this Society, which was lately 
read at its half-yearly meeting, 
His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent in the chair. It is with 
the liveliest satisfaction that we 
give it a place in our work, and 
feel a singular pleasure in being 
instrumental in promulgating the 
knowledge of an Institulion fown- 
ded upon principles fraught with 
the must extensively beneficial con- 
sequences to society. In pro- 
portion as men are educated, in 
that proportion will they become 
virtuous. Ji is only by instrue- 
tion that the faculties of the mind 
can develope themselves, and that 
every state can fully possess all 
the energies of its citizens. With 
the capacity for knowledge the 
desire is often co-ordinate ; and 
many there are who languish in 
the debasing servitude of igno- 


rance that would gladly shake off 


the ignominious chains did they 
but know the way. The superi- 
ority of human nature over the 
brute species, rests upon no other 
foundation. than his intellectual 
character ;, and upon this; same 
Soundation.js supported the gr¢- 
dations of emjnence between oye 
man and apother, low kyment- 
able it is to reflect that while we 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
to be our only guide ‘and rule in 
this world, and our only sure pass- 
port to felicity in another, there 
are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands umong us who are incapa- 
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ble of consulting those precious 
records. They are doomed to 
catch the tidings of eternal life 
JSrom casual opportunities ; to 
learn the precepts of morality 
Jrom the lips of man rather than 
from the voice of God himself ; 
and to remain in utter darkness 
respecting all the consolations, all 
the positive commands of the Gos- 
pel, except when delivered from 
the pulpit at stated periods. But 
the pulpit was designed rather to 
expound than inculcate the doc- 
trines of Christianity ; and half 
its efficacy is destroyed if they 
who listen have no means to con- 
Jirm its exhortations by a diligent 
reference to the sources of its own 
wisdom and authority. From 
religion, viewed only as a tempo- 
ral concern, flow all those virtues 
that dignify and adorn the life of 
man ; but he who is uninstructed 
cannot recur to this eternal regu 
lator of life. Nor are the poli- 
tical benefits of knowledge less 
obvious. What makes the tyrant ? 
The ignorance of theslave. There 
never yet was an enlightened peo- 
ple who were not a free people. 
It is the very essence of know- 
ledge to teach men their relative 
duties towards each other ; and 
when the subject thoroughly come 
prehends what he owes to the som 
vereign, he also knows what the 
sovereign owes to the subject. In 
domestic life, instruction opens 
multiplied sources of occupation 
Sree from vice and immorality. 
He who can read, always has 
within his reach a mode of em- 
ployment which, while it delights, 
informs also ; and the poor man, 
instead of fiying to the ale- house 
3M 
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Jor mat se it in the cir- 
cle of his family, because he finds 
there the means of enlarging his 
mind, and diverting his thoughts. 
We are decidedly of opinion that 
England derives more honor from 
her laboursto diffuse the blessings 
of knowledge and religivn, than 

‘from all the splendid’ achieve- 
ments which hape raised her to so 
high a rank anong the wations of 
the earth. The following report 
exhibits a. gratifying detail of 
the success which has accompa- 
nied her efforts: and while it 
shews how much has been done 
in the past, holds out the most 

Slattering hopes of what may be 
accomplished in the future. We 
shall always be happy to devote 
our puges to the furtherance of 
this great work, in whatever way 
it shall. from time to lime, appeur 
likely that we can be of service. 


REPORT. 

“THE present general meeting 
is held according to the 7th rule for 
the government of the institution, 
which directs that at the meeting to 
be held in November, a report shall 
be presented concerning the pro- 
ceedings of all other institutions, at 
home and abroad, established on 
the British system. 

* The conmittee have the plea- 
sure to state, that their exertions 
for the diffasion of the British sys- 
tem of education, ‘continue to 
meet with increasing suceess, both 
at home and abroud. They have 
received the most pleasing reports 
from many of the schools, which 
have heen established in the united 
kingdom. These schools may all 
be considered as 80 many streams 
proceeding from the parent source 
inthe metropolis; and it is hoped 
that each of them will ere long 
burst out into a multitude of rivu- 
lets, whieh shall universally change 
the barren surface of the wilderness 


into a fruitful field, and enrich our 
land with moral blessings. 

‘*The committee have received 
jateresting reports from Aberga- 
veuny, Bath, Blandford, Bristol, 
Bury-St.-Edmunds;. Camberwell, 
Coggeshall, Chudleigh, Derby, 
Ditchling, Dublin, East Looe, Exe- 
ter, Falmouth, Farnham, Folkstone, 
Godalming, Halifax, High Wy- 
comb, Horncastle, Ishe of Man, 
Isle of Wight, Kingsland and New. 
ington, Limerick, Leighton, Lewes, 
Luton, Manchester, ‘Newcastle-wp- 
on-Tyne, North Shields, Norwich, 
Peckham, Saltash, Shefheld, Strea- 
tham, Swansea, Tavistock, Troy 
Town, Tynemoutli, Wadebridge, 
Woburn, and Youghall. 

* It would oceupy too much time 
to detail the particular circum. 
stances of the sehools in these 
places, which are generally in avery 
prosperous state ; but to gratify 
those who wish to know further 
particulars of the advance of the 
system, a fuller account will be 
given in an appeudix to the printed 
report. 

*< There are, however, afew cir- 
cumstances which are of so inter- 
esting a nature, that they must not 
be withheld from this report. 

** At Manchester there has this 
year been an addition to the school 
of four hundred girls, by the 
adoption of - female education. 
The boys it is said, have decveas- 
ed in consequence of their again 
procuring employ in the manu- 
fattories : this is 4 powerful argu- 
ment for the importance of the sys- 
tem atong manufarturing ‘districts, 
where is requisite Yor the chl- 
dren to léarn ina vefy short time. 

« The committée rejoice to learn 
that the liberal plan which the Bri- 
tish system embraces, continues to 
receive increasing patronage from 
a liberal public in’the various parts 
of the kingdotn where it ‘is esta- 
blished and known; and they are 
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persuaded that a due consideration 
of its various advantages, will still 
procure it all that support which is 
essential to make it universally 
eficient. In the report from Halij- 
fax there is a pleasing mixture of 
the children of six denominations 
of Christians in the school, which 
consists of five hundred and two 
children, and the numbers of each 
denomination are very consider- 
able: there are seventy-five of 
the Established Church, one hun- 
dred and thirteen Independants, 
thirty-six Unitarians, one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight Metho- 
dists of the old connexion, sixty+ 
three of the new connexion of Me- 
thodists, and twenty-seven Baptists, 
Here, were not the liberal plan of 
the British system adopted, out of 
five hundred and two children, only 
seventy-five would receive educa- 
tion, the rest would remain expos- 
ed] to all the effects of ignorance, 
and be left like barbarians in a 
civilized country, only because their 
parents attended other places of 
worship than theestablished chureh ; 
and for this religious sin of the 
parents, their poor children might 
be doomed to that ignorant blind- 
ness in whieh they were born. This 
cireumstance proves that the Bri- 
tish system is consonant to that 
toleration, which has for upwards 
of a century distinguished and 
strengthened this country. In other 
races on the contrary, the Esta- 
lished Chureh derives the chief 
advantage from this plan, At Ta- 
vistock there are two hundred and 
fifteen children of the Estabtished 
Church, and only thirty-nine Dis- 
senters of various denomamatious. 

** The school established at High 
Wycomb is in a prosperous state, 
There seems to be the greatest ar- 
dour for spreading the blessings of 
the system. ia thet vicimity, and. the 


liberality of the plan is duly appres 
ciated, 

**A meeting was held in the 
Town-Hall on the 9th of June, 
1814, Lord Viscount Mahon in the 
Chair, when the society assumed 
the designation of ‘ the Society for 
promoting general Education im 
High Wycomb, and its vicinity ;’ 
and the school founded by it is 
called, “ the School for Boys of all 
religious Denominations.” | Th 
have at present one hundred and 
sixty-eight boys in the school, and 
intend to erect a larger school-room, 
when ground can be procured in a 
suitable spot. A new school has 
been organized at Neath Abbey, 
near Swansea, for one hundred and 
ten boys; another has been estas 
blished at Folkstone, where Mr, 
Major, the mayor, was peculiarly 
active in its formation, and the évent 
excited considerable interest, 

«* At Ditcbling, near Drighton, a 
benevolent individeal has erected 
a school-house, and commenced 
under agspicious appearances, have 
ing applied to the borough school 
fur a master.—And in the neigh- 
bourhood of Horncastle, new schodls 
have been established for a thousand 
children! At Swansea, where there 
is a school for two hundred and 
twenty-nine boys, the system is so 
much esteemed, that-it is designed 
tomake that a central school for 
the training of schoolmasters, and 
from thence to extend the system 
throughout the principality of 
Wales. The schools in Glasgow, 
have been materially improved, and 
extended under the superintendance 
of Mr. M‘Rae, sent out originally 
from this institution, and im the 
schools at Edinbargh, both male 
and female teachers have been in- 
structed in thesystem.— By a letter 
from a gentleman of Edinburgh, 
we also understand that the system 
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will be established at Tnverness as 
the centre of education for all the 
Highlands, 

* The society for the education 
of the poor of Ireland, established 
in Dublin, continues according to 
its means to promote its beneficial 
object. Four masters have been in- 
stracted in the system by Mr, Vee- 
vers, the superintendant sent out, 
and partly supported by this insti- 
tution. The committee are sorry 
toobserve, that notwithstanding the 
importance of this socic ~. Hr regard 
to the best interests of lreland, its 
efforts are restrained, through the 
narrowness of its finances. 

‘In every place where a well 
organized school has been esta- 
blished, an opportunity is afforded 
of qualifying other persons as 
teachers: at Lewes, in Sussex, se- 
veral persons have been instructed; 
and the committee of that school 
make it a point to receive a small 
payment from the person thus qua- 
lified, a moiety of which they al- 
ways transmit to the fund of the 
parent institution. 

“The royal jubilee schools at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne merit parti- 
cular notice : they are excellent mo- 
dels of the system for the education 
of children of both sexes, 

“ The public spirit of this town is 
a striking example to the kingdom 
at large. Their schools were esta- 
blishedin commemoration of the fif- 
tieth year of his majesty’s reign, and 
willremain a monument of that re- 
markable event in continued benefit 
to numerous successions of chil- 
dren, who will be taught to bless 
the memory of George the third, 
as the patron of the education of all 
classes of his people. 

** A lad, who was qualified in the 
Newcastle school about a twelve- 
month since, was employed by one 
of the proprietors of a very exteu- 
sive colliery to organize a school 


for the ehildren of the workpeople. 
At first the efforts of this gentle- 
man did not meet with the coynte- 
nance of the other proprietors, and 
he took the whole expence of fitting 
up and carrying on the schoul him- 
self; but before the year was expir- 
ed, the beneficial effects of this 
school were so apparent in the im- 
proved wanners of the parents, as 
well as the children, that the other 
proprietors insisted upon defraying 
all the expences, leaving to the be- 
nevolent founder of the school the 
gratification of having introduced 
a plan which had been found so 
beneficial to their general interests. 

“* It is, indeed, a most gratifying 
consideration that all the reports 
from these schools concur in stat- 
ing that the habits oforder and sub- 
ordination which are induced by 
the discipline of the system, are 
found most powerfully to operate 
upon the manners and conduct of 
the children. The union which is 
effected between persons of differ- 
ent religious denominations, who 
contribute to their support, and 
associate in the management of 
these schools, is also attended with 
the most beneficial effects : a gene- 
ral spirit of good-will is excited be- 
tween Christians of different names, 
whereby party zeal becomes ex- 
tinguished in public good, and the 
rising generation are taught to con- 
sider each other as brethren, striv- 
ing only to excel in those acts and 
dispositions which tend to their 
own happiness, and the commenda- 
tion of their superiors. 

‘© The committee have great sa- 
tisfaction in referring to the exer- 
tions of the ladies’ committee be- 
longing to the parent institution, 
to place that essential part of the 
establishment upon a respectable 
footing ; and they hope that ladies 
in geueral will be stimulated by 
the noble example which has al- 
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ready been set on behalf of the fe- 
male department, and by their con- 


tributions give energy to a design - 


which cannot fail greatly to ad- 
vance the moral character of the 
poorer classes of the sex, and there- 
by promote the virtue and happi- 
ness of society at large. 

‘* Several new schools for female 
children have been opened this 
year; one within a very few days at 
Portsea : the particulars of some of 
these are best narrated in the fol- 
lowing statement from Miss Ann 
Eliza Springmann, the superinten- 
dant of the femule establishment : 


“Sir, Dudley, Nov, 1814. 

* Since my last report, dated 
Jan. 1814, I have been establishing 
schools and qualifying mistresses at 
Halifax, Rotherham, Birmingham, 
and Dudley, in the whole amount- 
ing to seven schools, containing one 
thousand poor girls. Shortly after 
my arrival at Halifax, 1 was in- 
formed by the ladies that their 
school had been already opened by 
a person who had been trained at 
the Leeds girls’ school ; and that 
such was the scene of disorder and 
confusion, and so immoderate the 
noise, that they had been obliged 
to decline visiting it for several 
weeks, The ladies’ committee of 
the national girls’ school having 
heard of this, sent them a set of 
rules, plans, and specimens, in- 
forming them they were an exact 
copy of those left by Miss Spring- 
mann with the gentlemen of the 
national school, York ; and they 
begged to recommeud them to 
their notice, for the improvement 
of their school. The ladies felt 
ebliged, and agreed to send for 
Miss 8. to put them into effect, 
and they now most sincerely hoped 
she might succeed, I am happy to 
add, after some little trial of pati- 
ence, I did succeed, A clever 


young woman was found to under- 
take the management of it, whom 
I qualified, and | left the school in 
the highest state of order; The 
report I have since received was 
truly satisfactory. 

** At Rotherham the school con- 
sists entirely of those children who 
attend the Established Church : 
forty of them are clothed, and the 
expences defrayed by a charity ser- 
mon, preached at the church an- 
nually for that purpose. Those 
girls who have been in the school 
for acertain time, and attend re- 
gularly, and conduct themselves 
with propriety, are recommended to 
service ; several have been already 
sent out, are in comfortable situa- 
tions, and esteemed as good and 
usefulservants. 1 cannot here omit 
mentioning the lady, owing to 
whose indefatigable exertions the 
school was first established, a Mrs. 
Henry Walker, residing in the 
neighbourhood : to her in the first 
instance are these poor girls indebt- 
ed for the inestimable advantages 
they now enjoy. She said not to 
these little ones, “go, be ye cloth- 
ed, and be ye fed,” but spared 
neither trouble nor expence till her 
benevolent design was accomplished, 
Many are now the aged, who hail 
her steps with blessings; and the 
young, whose hearts beat high with 
gratitude at the recollection of their 
benefactress. 

*‘ Before 1 left the Birmingham 
school many of the girls had been 
through the working classes; all 
were advanced in reading ; several 
could write a fair hand, and had 
made a considerable progress in 
arithmetic: work had been taken 
into the school, and a number were 
employed in making a set-of fine 
linen. One of the schools, or- 
ganized at Birmingham, is an 
evening school for fifty young wo- 
men who are occupied in the manu- 
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factories during the day, Several, 
who at the commencement of the 
school did not know a letter, could 
read a chapter in the Bible before 
I left : their progress in writing and 
work was very satisfactory. 

** The first school I organized in 
Dudley was opened for public m- 
spection last week. A number of 
ladies and gentlemen attended, and 
were astonished on observing the 
rapid improvement of the children 
in the short space of six weeks, as 
well as highly gratified by their neat 
appearance and orderly habits. 
One little child, in particular, ex- 
cited considerable interest amongst 
the visitors: she is only six years 
of age, reads in the 6th class, writes 
words of one syllable, has been 
through five classes of work, and 
can say the multiplication table 
with her fingers quite perfect, The 
committee of the national beys’ 
school, having heard of the success 
of this school, appointed a meet- 
ing, and invited me to attend ; 
which I did, and was there inform- 
ed by the gentlemen that they 
wished to have their girls’ school 
organized, and would feel obliged 
by an explanation of the plan upon 
which I had been establishing the 
school in that town: I immediate! 
invited them to see it, to shel 
they readily agreed, and came the 
same morning. I then explained 
to them every part of the system, 
shewed the specimens of needle- 
work, and the progress of the 
children. They expressed them- 
selves as being highly gratified, and 
hoped I would engage to open 
theirs as soon as possible. f have 
already commenced, ond trust at 
the expiration of six weeks | shall 
have perfected it. 

‘* In the schools now established 
Ef have had much pleasure in in- 
structing several poor dumb girls, 


They have learned to write, and 


understand what they have written, 
and to work exceedingly well, One 
of them has since left school, and is 
Dow in acomfortuable situation, where 
she gives preat satisfaction. 

In manufacturing towns I have 
invariably found the children in a 
most disorderly and _ neglected 
state : they are often sent out at 
the early age of six years to assist 
towards their own support, and | 
fear are thereby too frequently ex- 
posed to the society of those whose 
evil examples tend but to poison 
the infant, and blight the tender 
flower of youthful innocence, 

** | have been informed that many 
of these little children can earn from 
three to six shillings per week, 
which is a serious consideration with 
the parents, especially when there 
is a large family, and that it would 
probably be a constant barrier to 
their regular attendance at school : 
in order to prevent this, my first 
object has been to endeavour to in- 
terest the parents as much as pox 
sible in the future welfare of their 
children, by pointing out the in- 
comparable advantages of educa- 
tion to their present weekly earn- 
ings. 

‘«*« And, further to convince them, 
I have ever made it @ rule to invite 
them to see the school, to explain 
to them every part of the system, 
and shew them the rapid progress 
made by their children in the short 
space of afew weeks. I assure you, 
it is scarcely possible to imagine 4 
scene more truly interesting. One 
mother will hand to another her 
child’s writing, assuring her she 
could not form a letter when she 
came; another will shew the speci+ 
mens of herdaughter’swork ; winlst 
some are eagerly inspecting the me- 
dals worn by theirs, and with @ 

smile of satisfaction will enquire, 
‘¢ What has my girl done to merit 
this?” I then gue them the rules 
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of the -chool, urze the necessity of 
their children attending constantly, 
and enquire if there are any with- 
out Bibles. If there are, they leave 
their names, aud proper means 
are taken by the ladies to supply 
them with the same, while with 
tears of gratitude they retarn, “ God 
bless you!”’ I believe I inay ventare 
to add that numberless are the poor, 
very poor, parents who are low 
making the mevitorious sacrifice of 
the children’s’ weekly eurnings for 
the advantages of their education, 
** Tam, Sir, 
“Yours, very respectfully, 
« ANN ELIZA SPRINGMANN. 
“ To Mr. Fox.” 
( To be continued.) 





On Wircucrart and other Popu- 
LAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

IF you think the following 
amusing collection of facts, relative 
to the influence which superstition 
has had upon mankind at various 
periods of the world, worthy of 
insertion, it is much at your ser- 
vice, and I think will not be un- 
entertaining to your readers, It 
exhibits, in one concentrated 
point of view, what is scattered 
through numerous publications, 
some of them now exceedingly 
scarce. 

From the era of James the first, 
who not only believed most firmly 
in Demonology, but published a 
volume in support of his opinions, 
there have appeared numerous 
writers to uphold the principles, as 
well as followers of these super- 
natural doctrines; the most con- 
spicuous of whom as an author, of 
late years, is Mr. Sibley, who pro- 
duced Majus, or the Celestial 
Intelligencer, the work being 





accompanied by engravings to 
represent the several spirits of 
whom he has treated. Haying 
nained this gentleman, and being 
desirous not only to instruct but 
umuse, I will now relate a series of 
anecdotes appertaining to the mar- 
vellous and the mysterious, which 
will, I trust, afford the reader some 
portion of mental gratification, 


Cornelius Agrippa, early in the 
16th century, rendered himself 
famous for his deep research into 
occult philosophy, upon which sci- 
ence he wrote a very elaborate 
treatise. Agrippa had a very 
favourite dog, which had been 
tutored to perform many antics at 
the command of his master, upon 
which account it was affirmed that 
the animal was no other than a 
familiar spirit, which had assumed 
the canine resemblance, inorder to 
attend upon and obey his pleasure. 
Butler, in speaking of Agrippaand 
his dog, thus ludicrously expresses’ 
himself : 

Agrippa kept a Stygian pug 

I th’ garb and habit of a dog, 
That was his tutor, and the cur 
Read to th’ occult Philosopher, 

And taught bh m subt’ly to maintain 
All other Sciences are Vain 

The last line refers to a work 
written by Agrippa. and entitled 
The Vanity of all Human Sciences, 


During the civil wars,Charles the 
Ist. being once at leisure, a motion 
was made by way of diversion to 
have recourse to the Sortes Virgi-+ 
liane ; that is to take a copy of 
Virgil,and either promiscuously with 
the tinger, or sticking a pin upon 
a verse, apply the sense of the same 
to your own destiny. The King 
chanced to lay his finger upon the 
latter end of the fourth Aneid, 
which contains Dido’s curse to 
Eneas. 
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“€At bello audacis populi vexaiuset armis, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avnisus_ luli, 

Auxilium) imploret, videatque indigna 
suorum 

Tunera ; nec cum se sub leges pacis inique 

Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fiuatur, 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediAque inhumatus 
arena !”” 

This made the sport terminate 
in vexation, as much as it had 
originated in merriment, . The king 
read the fate which followed him 
in too many particulars, as time 
made manifest. He was vexed with 
the conquering arms of his subjects ; 
torn from the prince his son; wit- 
nessed the deaths of most of his 
Friends ; would gladly have made 
peace upon hard terms, neither en- 
joyed his crown nor life long, and 
was beheaded on a scaffold at his 
own threshold, and (til recently) 
not known where buried! Upon 
Mr. Cowley'’s being desired to 
translate these lines, not knowing 
that the monarch had so drawn 
them, he rendered them into English 
metre as follows : 

By a bold people’s stubborn arms oppress’d, 

Forc’d to forsake the land which he pos- 
sess’d ; 

Torn from his derrest son, let him in vain 

Beg help, and see his friends unjustly 
slain : 

Let him to base unequal! terms submit, 

In hopes to save his crown, yet lose both it 

And life at once ; untimely let him die, 

And on an open stage unburied lie '” 

Lord Falk/and and others of the 
king’s staunch friends were present 
ut the time ; and this anecdote is 
taken from the first leaf of Bishop 
Wilkins’s Virgil, where it is written 
with his own hand. 

In times past famous Doclor Dee 

Was dab at this astrology ; 

Allthings past and to come could see, 
Then there was Kelly—Jack Adams 
And Li/ly famous at these flams, 

Dr. Dee and Edward Kelly are 
celebrated for their cabalistical re- 
searches. Jack Adams was a for- 


tune-teller of two centuries back, 
and Lilly living about the same 
period, was universally reputed for 
his supposed planetary knowledge. 
This latter personage was employed 
by both parties during the civil 
wars, and even Charles the first is 
said to have resorted to him. He 
gained, however, more from the 
parliament party ; and the predic- 
tions contaimed in his almanacks, 
produced a wonderful effect on the 
soldiersand common people. After 
the decapitation of the king, he 
was consulted respecting his exe- 
cutioner, whom he affirmed: to be 
Cornet Joyce. Lilly was also author 
of several works relating to astro- 
logy, casting nativities, &c.; but 
that I may still more enhance the 
subject of this argument, I will 
quote a string of characters who 
had dabbled in the occult sciences : 
Tacitus, though generally deemed 
superior to superstition, was never- 
theless a friend to this folly, as 
appears from the twenty-second 
chapter of the sixth book of his 
annals: Philip Melancthon, the 
great reformer, was a believer in 
judicial astrology, and an inter- 
preter of dreams; Cardinals Richlieu 
and Mazarin were so superstitious 
as to employ and pension one 
Morin, an astrologer, who also cast 
the nativities of those two famous 
politicians ; and, to conclude, Sir 
Isaac Newton once studied astro- 
logy. With respect to almanack- 
making Moore, whose spirit may 
be said to revive with every fresh 
revolving year, I have only to add 
that to possess the copy-right of 
his’ far-famed annual prognostics, 
would render the acquisition of 
fortune far beyond the reach of 
scepticism, 

The awful veil of mystery with 
which the writers concerning the 
elixir vite, the philosopher’s stone; 
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the Rosicrucian fraternity, &c, have 
contrived to cover their rhapsodies, 
has prebably contributed, more 
than any other circumstance, to that 
respect which the whimsical science 
of alchymy retains, even to this 
day. The following anecdote, 
though proving nothing, has had 
great weight with amateurs, 

In 1687, a stranger, calling him- 
self Signor Gualdi, profited of the 
known ease and freedom of Venice, 
to render himself much respected 
and well received there. He spent 
his money readily, but was never 
observed to have connection with 
any banker: he was perfectly well 
bred, and remarkable for his saga- 
city and powers of entertainment 
in conversation, Enquiries were 
made respecting his family and 
whence he came, but all ended in 
obscurity... One day, a Venetian 
noble, adminng Gualdi’s pictures, 
and fixing his eye on one of them, 
exclaimed, ** how is this, Sir ? Here 
is a portrait of yourself, drawn by 
the hand of Titian! yet that artist 
has been dead one bundred and 
thirty years, and you look not to be 
more than fifty !” « Well, Signor,” 
replied the stranger, “ there is, I 
hope, no crime in resembling a 
portrait drawn by Titian.” The 
noble found that he had been too 
curious, and withdrew ; but before 
the next morning’s dawn, the 
stranger, his pictures, goods and 
domestics had quitted Venice.— 
Related in Dr. Campbell's “ Her- 
mippus Redivivus.” 

There is a traditionary story in 
the faiwnily of Cavendish, that a 
fortune-teller prognosticated to 
Elizabeth of Hardwicke, Countess 
of Salisbury, that she would not 
die so long as she continued to 
cause buildings to be erected, in 
consequence of which she expended 
@ great portion of the wealth she 

Vor. I. December, 1814. 


, 


had obtained from her three hus« 
bands, in erecting large seats at 
Hardwicke, Chatsworth, Bolsover, 
Oldcotes, and Worksop; and at 
length died durmg a hard frost, 
wheu the workmen could not pro« 
ceed in their employ, 

It is not a little surprising that 
the learned Selden should have stood 
up in defence of that most ndicu- 
lousof all laws “* The Witch Act.” 
His argument, however, is so in 
genious, that it would tempt one to 
excuse the absurdity of the endea- 
vour. ‘* The law against witches 
does not prove there be any, but it 
punishes the malice of those people 
that use such means to take away 
men’s lives. If one should profess, 
that by turniug his hat thrice and 
crying buzz, he could take away a 
man’s life, (though in truth he 
could do no such thing) yet this 
were a just luw made by the state, 
that whosoever should turn his hat 
thrice and cry buzz, withan inten- 
tion to take away a man’s life, shall 
be put to death,” 

Before Lconclude I cannot resist 
the temptation of introducing @ 
curious instance of the enthusiastic 
feelings which we pe of heral- 
dry has occasioned : an instance of 
infatuation perhaps nnparalleled in 
the annals of literature. 

The passage is taken from a 
scarce treatise in quarto, eutitled 
“ The Blazon of Gentrie’’ (a book 
recommended by Peacham in his 
“* Compleat Gentleman” asa book 
to be bought at any rate) and runs 
thus—* Christ was a gentleman, 
a3 to his flesh by the part of his 
mother, (as 1 have read) and might 
if he had esteemed of the vayne 
glorye of this worlde, (whereo he 
often sayde, his kingdom was not,) 
have borne’ coat armour, The 
apostles also, (as my authour telleth 
me) were ——- of blood, and 
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manye of them descetided from 


that worthy conqueror Judas Ma- 
chabeus, but through the tract of 
time, and persecution of wars, 
poverty oppress’d the kindred, and 
they were coustray ned to servile 
workes.’—In the same book wé 
find the exact arms, properly bla- 
zoned, of Semiramis, Queen of 
Babylon. 

A sanguine Frenchman had so 
high an opinion of the pleasures to 
be enjoyed in the study of heraldry, 
that he used to lament, as we are 
informed by Menage, the hard case 
of our forefather y nm who could 
not possibly amuse himself by 
investigating that science, — nor 
éuter into the pursuit of genealogy. 


If, from your insertion of this 
communication, I may infer that 
others of & similar nature would 
Be acceptable to you, you shall 
hear again from, Sir, 

our obedient servant, 
and constant reader, 

Manchester, APIS. 
Dec. 2d, 1814, 


On Moprrn History. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT in your 
fourth number, (p. 282.) has en- 
tered into some judicious observa- 
tions upon the waut of a gmde to 
direct a private student in the 
prosecution of his studies; and he 
particularly requests from some of 
your readers a list of the best histo~ 
rians who treat separately of the 
European states. In case youshould 
not have been furnished with a 
better list, perhaps the following 
enumeration may be of use, not 
only to your correspondent, but 
to others of your readers, I sug- 


gest it as one which f found of 
singular use in my own studies, 
1 presume he does not tieed any 
indication for the historians of his 
native country, and I shall therefore 
commence with the northern na 
tions of Europe, 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities ; 
Vertot’s Revolutions of Sweden, (an 
admirable work ;) Voltaire’s Charles 
XIf.; Harte’s Life of Gustavus 
Adolphus ; Tooke’s History of 
Russia; the Life of Catharine. 

Prussia, Germany, Swisserland, 
and United Provinees.. Wraxall's 
Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, 
Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna; 
Memoirs of the House of Branden- 
berg; Robertson’s Charles V. ; 
Cox’s History of the House of 
Austria; Butler's Revolutions of 
the Germanic Empite; Planta’s 
Helvetic Cuufederacy ; Naylor’s 
History of Helvetia; Sir W. Tem- 
ple’s Observations on the United 
Provinces; Durand’s Statistique 
Elementaire sur la Suisse, (Lau- 
sanne, 4 y. 1795 ;) Revolutions des 
Provinces Unies; (Nimeguen, 3 v. 
1788;) Burrish’s Batavia I}lus- 
trata ; Account of Swisserland in 
1714; (Edinb. 1 vol, 8vo. 1756 ;) 
Du Gouvernement et des Lois de 
Pologne ; De la Situation Politique 
de la Pologne ; both by the Abbé 
de Mably ; Memorrs of the Mar- 
gravine of Bareith; Histuire Se- 
crete dela Cour de Berlin; (well 
known as the production of Mira- 


beau.) 
France. Bossuet's History of 
France; Henaut’s ‘Chronological 


Abridgment ; Wraxall’s History of 
France ; Voltaire’s Age of Louis 
XIV. ; Sully’s Memoirs ; Gifford’s 
History of France, Since the revo- 
lution, the best books at present, 
are Stephens’s History of the late 
War; Adolplrus’s Biography ; Me 
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moire. of the French Revolution; 
Biographie Moderne, 

Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Vertot’s Revolutions of Spain and 


Portugal (an admirable work ;) Wat- 


son’s History of Philip II.; Big- 
land’s Spain; Southey’s Chronicle 
of the Cid; Guieciardini’s History 
of Italy ; Fra Paoio Sarpi’s History 
of the Council of Trent ; Vertot’s 
History of the Knights of Malta. 
Turkish Empire. . Cantemir's 
History of the Ottomans; Knolle’s 
Turkish History with Rycaut’s 
Coutinuation; Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens ; Dallaway’s Constan- 
tinople ; Thornton’s Present State 
of the Turkish: Empwe; Marigny’s 
History of the Arabians ; Addison's 
Reyolutions of Fez and Morocco. 
If your correspondent diligently 
consult these sources of, European 
history, l do not. think he. will 
have much reason to lament over 


the scantiness of his information. 


1 have not mentioned  Mavor’s 


Universal History, because its exe- 


cution by no means eutitles it to 
rauk as a legitimate production in 
that class of literature. But it 
ay sometimes be advantageously 
read to acquire a geveral kuow- 
ledge of any particular state before 
taking up more detailed accounts, 
I remain, Sir, &e. 
Nottingham, H. F. 


Dee. 1st, 1814, 





of OsscuRE 
PBRASES. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 

Sir, 
SPICK and span new, is an ex- 
pression the meaning of which is 
obvious, though the words require 
elucidation, 1 apprehend they are 
a corruption of the Italian Spiccate 
fa Spanna; snatched from the 





hand; opus abiatum ancude; or 
according to another expression of 
our own, fresh from the mint ; im 
all which the saine idea is conveyed 
by a different metaphor, There is 
another expression much used by 
the vulgar, wherem the sense and 
words are equally: obscure, .The 
expression I allude to is, an't 
please the pigs, ini which there isa 
peculiarity ofidialeet, a corruption 
of a word, and a common figure 
called a metonymy : for, in the 
first place, amin the midland coun- 


ties is used for Gf, and pigs, is 


most assuredly a corruption of py, 
(from pyxis) a vessel in which the 
host is kept in Roman Catholic 
countries. In the last: place, the 
vessel is substituted for the host 


itself, by an easy metonymy, in 


the same manners when we speak 
of the sense of the house, we do 
not mean to ascribe sense to bricks 
and stones, but.to a certain number 
of representatives contained within 
the house. The expression, there- 
fore, means vo more than Deo 
volente, or, as it is translated into 
modern English by coachmen and 
carriers, God willing. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &¢. 


. Bloomsbury-square, Q. 


Dec, 2d, 1814, 





On Courtiers.: (from a Foreign 
Journal, ) 


For the New Universal Magazine. 


NO prince was ever more sur 
rounded with courtiers than Louis 
XIV.; and in the latter days of 
‘that monarch, they endeavoured to 
make .him forget uot only the re- 
‘verses which his arms had sustain- 
ed, but the ravages upon. his cone 
stitution which the accumulation 
of years had occasioned, It was at 
this period that the famous (Eil de 
Beuf wee, Saree a sort of semie 
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nary for courtiers in. the 18th cen- 
tury. This Hil de Beuf is un- 
known to the greater part of the 
P= generation. It formed the 
ast portion of the grand apart- 
ments at the castle of Versailles, 
aud preceded the king’s bed-cham- 
ber. It was there, that while waiting 
for his majesty’s rising, the great 
Jords and courtiers (for 1 cannot 
too often repeat that these two 
words are not esséutially syuoni- 
mous) used te assemble: there, 
euch individual, according to the 
event or news of the day, used to 
prepare his looks: and manners; 
weep for the defeat of Hochstedt, 
Or rejoice for the vietory of Deuain ; 
ascertyin with what countenance 
they should weet such aud sucha 
minister, and whether they. were to 
saluteTorcy,or turntheir backs upon 
Powponne... It was there, too, that 
the Marechal de Villeroy presided: 

Favori de Louis plus quedela Victoire, 

Et crand a 0Ghil.de Beuf, mais petit dans 

Phistoire. 

That venerable leader of the 
conrtiers lulled the king with ideas 
of grandeur which were ouly re- 
membrances. The ebject which 
all pursued was, who could best 
-dissemble the rapid decay of the 
monarch and his kingdom. .At the 
theatre, nothimg was presented to 
him but the duil prologues of 
Quinault. The Bishop of Noyon, 
Clermont-Tonnere, founded an 
annual prize, the object of which 
was to celebrate periodically and 
eternally the virtues of the king: 
and the Duke de Grammont soli- 
cited a commission as_historiogra- 
pher, that is, a commission for flat- 
tery, to call things by the names 
which Duclos gave them. That 
same writer, who vented his spleen 
so energetically against the courtiers 
of that time, whom he denominated 
poisoners, if’ he had. lived half'a 
century more, would hive sought 


an vain for epithets im the Freuch 
language to express his indignation, 

LouisXIV, fellill, and the crowd, 
which diminished at his court, in 
-cousequence of the progress of his 
illness, augmented each day at 
that of the Palais Royale : hence, 
the Duc D’Orieans, when he wished 
to know precisely the state of the 
:king’s health, used to satisfy him- 
self with inquirimg whether there 
dud. been, in. the morning, many 
persons at the (Hil de Baeuf., 

There are’ three sorts of flattery ;, 
there is the flattery of speech, the 
-flattery of action, and the flattery 
of imitation, All three were em- 
ployed towards Louis the Great : 
ebut to please the Regent only ouc 
was employed, the flattery of imi- 
tation, the most delicate ofall, and 
ithe most convenient towards a 
prince fond . of pleasure. . Those 
courtiers, who, during the reign of 
.the late king, had been most assi- 
duous in attending sermons, were, 
during the Regency, the most as- 
siduous in attending operas ; they 
beeame debauchees as they had 
been devotees, merely to pay their 
court to the sovereign. The most 
eminent, or, if the reader like it 
better, the most degraded flatterers 
of Louis XIV. became the roués of 
the Regent ; and they whose age 
interdicted them from the functions 
of such an office, solicited’ the 
honorable reversion for their chil- 
dren. 

Adrian erected a temple to An- 
tinoiis, and found priests: what 
wonder then that Law and Dubois 
had flatterers ? Has it not been said, 
that even pestilence itself would 
tind them, if it had places and pen- 
sions to give ? The Irish adventurer 
beheld the sarcasny of that noble- 
man verified, who said ingeniously, 
“© | declare that I will become the 
frietid, arid even in some degree the 
relation, of every one whom the 





as 
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king may please to name as super- 


jntendant of the finances.” Law 


found in France, during his short 
administration, relations whom he 
never suspected to be such, and 
who proved to him, after his bank- 
ruptcy, that he had reason to doubt 
their consanguiuity. 

Of all the flatterers of Dubois, 
the boldest, without doubt, he who 
best proved how low he could 
descend, was that Bishop of Nantes 
who undertook to consecrate the 
wretch, that he might sit in the 
-pulpit of Fenelon. He had the 
good fortune to astonish the Regent, 
who. was not easily astonished, as 
every one knows, It may be seen 
from the definition which that 
prince gave of a perfect courtier, 
that he appreciated that class of 
men at their just value. He often 
amused himself at their expence 
with equal witandtruth. He used 
to delight in repeating these words 
of Antisthenes, the pupil of So- 
crates : “‘courtiers have this point of 
resemblance with courtesans, that 
both one and the other wish for 
the object to which they attach 
themselves, all good things except 
good sense and prudence,” 

*‘ Flatterers are like thieves,” 
(said he oneday to the author of 
awork on the Danger of Instruc- 
tion being rendered too popular, 
and in which that prince was praised 
to the skies;) ‘¢ their first care is to 
extinguish the hght.’’ To prove 
that flattery sprung from depen- 
dence, he said, that the two sorts 
of men who were most’ flattered, 
were kings and jailors.’’ 

Louis XV. was an infant when 
he ascended the throne. Beauvil- 
liers or Fenelon would have made, 
from the dawning qualities of that 
amiable prince, virtues valuable to 
the state ; but the care of his educa- 
tion was confided to - Villeroy. 

ne anecdote will be sufficient to 


pourtray sucha governor. A bril- 
liant féte had drawn a numerous 
crowd into the courts of the castle : 
Villeroy, in pointing out to the 
young king whom he led into a 
ulcony, the immense numbers wha 
were pressing to see him, gave him 
this useful lesson: ** Sire,’’ said 
he, “ all these people belong te 
you: there is nothing there which 
is not yours: you are the absolute 
master of all ihut you behold.” 
There is ouly one thing remark- 
able, which is, that a prince edu- 
cated in that manner did not 
become a tyrant. 

It was not upon such principles 
that the virtuous Montausier edu- 
cated the Dauphin, — That, prince 
was firing at a targe with the young 
Créqui, who though much more 
adroit at that exercise, always pre~ 
tended to hit further off from the 
mark than his royal highness; 
“ Little serpent,” exclaimed 
M. de Montausier, in a rage, “ you 
must be crushed.”’ It was the 
same Montausier who said, * that 
flatterers found their account with 
the great, like doctors with finel- 
ful and imaginary patients: that 
the jatter paid for diseases which 
they had not, and the former for 
virtues which they could vot have.” 

Louis XV. after having been for 
five-and-twenty years the idol of 
the nation, became, all the rest of 
his life, the burt for libellers and 
courtiers, and shewed himself, as 
much from indolence as from 
generosity of character, indifferent 
to the multiplied outrages ‘of the 
one, and to the servile homages of the 
others. During a visit which he 
oué day paid to the office for foreign 
affairs, care had been taken to leave, 
as if by chance, upon a table where 
it was known the king would stop, 
a pompous culogy upon his virtues 
and heroical qualities : a pair of 
spectacles had even been carefully 
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provided, the use of which his 
majesty had about this time began 
toadopt. The thing happened just 
as, wag expected, the king read, 
with blushes, the impertinent pane- 
gyrc; but what, most likely, was 
not expected, was the observation 
which he made in throwing the 
spectacles ou the table; “ they are 
not better than any others,” said he; 
“they enlarge objects most ridi- 
culously.” That priuce, with a 
most happy wit, with a strong un- 
derstanding, but, unhappily, with 
a weak chasastet, used , to! say, 
“that truth entered into the ears 
of kings iu the same proportion as 
money into their exchequer; one 
per cent.” 

Towards the middle of the-last 
century, certain philosophers took 
.it in their heads to make truth be 
-beard in courts. Voltaire gave an 
example at Potsdam, and he only 
wanted, in order to succeed, a 
little more donbt about his success, 
No prince ever testified greater 
contempt for courtiers than did 
Frederic of Prussia: “* it is an 
error,” suid he, one day, ‘ to say 
that they are absolutely without 
ebaructer, and that they medel 
themselves, on all occasions, ac- 
corde to thei masters: itis true, 
they may be seen sad, gay, licen- 
tious, devout, with those who are 
the same; but whoever saw them 
unhappy with those that happened 
to become so?” 

Diderot had been called into 
Russia by the Empress. At one 
of the suppers in the Hermitage, 
wore agreeable, but perhaps less 
lively than those at Sans Souci, the 
philosopher made a violent atmck 
against flatterers, which he finished 
by saying, ‘* that there ought to be 
a hell ow purpose for them,” Ca- 
tharine sterrupted the conversation 
by asking what they thought at 
Paris of the death of the-late Czar, 


Ji need hardly be added thuat she was 
generally suspected to have ansti- 
gated that act. Diderot, wlie: im- 
mediately perceived the pertidious 
nature of the question, stammered 
out some words about political 
necessity—reasons of stute—k&ce. 
** Mr. Diderot,” said the: Empress 
coldly, ** take eare, you are! at least 
in the road to purgatory.” 

That same princess, however, 
whose character and -wiind so 
strongly put her on. her guard 
agaist adulation, was betrayed 
into the grossest snare by her cour- 
tiers which, flattery ever laid be- 
neath the feet, of a sovereign... In 
one of the joufneys which she made 
though her vast estates, her mainis- 
ters, to testify the blessings of her 
reign, took it in their heads to have 
some towns and villages construct- 
ed of pasteboard, which were placed 
at proper imtervals in the | route 
thather Majesty took through her 
deserts, aud who was no less sur- 
prised than flattered to find a’ po- 
pulation always preceding her, be- 
cause it was veguiarly packed up 
in 4 waggon, and sent off before 
the yoya train. 

The severe probity of Louis XVI. 
repelled flatterers ; but they found 
an easy access to the queen, though 
they vanished at the first clouds 
of the revolution: the last expres- 
sion of a courtier which was pro» 
bably heard. by ber majesty, was 
the reply of M. de Calonne, who, 
when informed by the queen that 
she had something to ask of him, 
replied, ‘* if what your majesty 
de ‘sires, be possible, it is done; if 
it is impossible it shall be done.” 


ovkb—mtnesd 
Ox Epvucation in WomMEN. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 


Srr, 
IN the criticism contained in 
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your last. number upon Mad, De 
Stael’s Letters on Rousseau, you 
very properly dwell upon the ad- 
vantages that would result from 
cultivating the female mind ; and 
your observations forcibly recalled 
to my recollection a quaint but 
expressive summary of Defoe upon 
the comparative qualities of an 
educated and an uueducated wos 
man, which | have transcribed, and 
which, is much at your service, if 
you think proper to give it a corner 
im your next number, 

‘© A well bred woman and well 
taught, furnished with the addi- 
tional accomplishment of know- 
ledge and behaviour, is a creature 
without comparison ; her society is 
the emblem of sublime enjoyment, 
her person is angelic, and her 
conversation heavenly. She is all 
softness, and sweetiiess, peace, love, 
wit, and delight ;'she is every way 
siitable to the sublimest wish; and 
the man that has such a one to his 
portion has nothing to do but 
rejoice in her and be thankful. 
On the other hand, suppose her to 
bethe same woman, and deprived of 
the benefit of education, aud it 
follows thus: if her temper be good, 
want of education makes her soft 
and easy ; her wit, for want of teach- 
mg, renders her impertinent and 
talkative; her knowledge, for 
want of judgment and experience, 
ihakes her fanciful and whimsical. 
If her temper be bad, want of 
breeding makes her woyse, and she 
grows haughty, insolent and loud ; 
if she be passionate, want of man- 
fers makes her a termagant and 
a scold, which is much as one with 
alunatic. Ifshe be proud, want of 
discretion (which is still ill breed- 
ing) makes her Conceited, fantastic, 
and ridiculous : and from these she 
degenerates, to be turbulent, 


clamorous, noisy, nasty, and the 
devil.” 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
DoctorsCommons, A BACHELOR. 
December 9th. 
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To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

YOUR insertion of my last com- 
munication emboldens me _ to 
trouble you with another assort- 
ment from my warehouse, and 
which, perhaps, may be thought 
by many of your readers, a better 
sample than the preceding. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &e. 
A GATHERER, 
November 9th, 1814. 


The Creed of a Jesuitical Catholic, 


Wuicn being repeated accerding 
to the sentiments marked in italics, 
(half the verse,) or according to the 
sentiments that are not in italics, 
(the other half of the verse) or 
according to the import of the 
whole verse, makes different and 
contradictory senses : ; 
Thold for faith what England’s church 

allows, | {disavows, 
What Romés church saith, my conscience 
Where the Hing ts head, the flock can take 
no shame : preme;, 
The flock's misled, who hold the Pope su- 
Where the altar’s drest, the worship’s scarce 
divine ; {wine : 
The people's blest, whose table’s bread and 
He is an ass, who their communion flies ; 
Who shuns the mass, is Catholic and wise. 
Ambiguous Punctuation. 

The following evasion is said to 
have been sent to the English 
barons, at the tune they were in. 
arms against their sovereign, by a 
bishop to whom they applied for 
advice, how to act respecting his 
majesty : 
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Xenophon. Vredestination. Coustantia. 








Occidere regem nolo timere ; bonum est. 

But, if this be read 
Occidere regem nolo, timere bonum est. 

it expressly contradicts the former 

proposition, Fuller has aptly ren- 

dered this into Euglish :— 

To kill the king fear not; to do it is geod. 

otherwise 

To kill the king fear; net to do it is good, 

Frederic the Great, 


Often used to say, “ that if he 
were king of France, not a gun 
should be fired in Europe without 
his consent,” 

Xenophon, 

** Treachery,” says this writer, 
**is more formidable than open war, 
in proportion as it is nore difficult 
to guard against clandestine plots 
than against an open attack. It is 
also more odious, because men 
engaged in open hostilities may again 
treat together, and come to a sin- 
cere reconciliation; whereas, no 
person can venture to treat with 
a man who has been detected of 
treachery, nor repose any confidence 
in the professions he may make for 
the time to come!” —(Hist. Grec.) 


Daus un pays despotique, on 
soufire beaucoup, mais ou crie peu: 
dans un pays libre ou crie beau- 
coup, mais eu souffre peu. 


Predestination: 


At the conclusion of a pamphlet 
on predestination are the following 
lines : 

Why is this wrangling world thus toss’d and 
torn ? [born ; 
Free grace, free will, are both together 
If God’s free grace rule in, aud over me, 
His will is mine, and so my will is free. 


Which Bishop Skinner, (the 
author of Tullochgorum, John o 
Badenyon,. &c.) translated extem- 
poraneously into Latin verse as 
follows ; 


Cur lacerant miserum coutraria dogmata 
mundum ? 
Velle suum cuique est: Gratia grata manet, 
Grata meam ducat Domini si gratia men- 
tem, 
Ejus velle meum est, sic mihi ville libet. 
Constantia. 

Ata short distance from Cape 
Town, (Cape of Good Hope) is si- 
tuated a celebrated garden called 
Constantia, the grapes of which are 
eminently superior, and from which 
is made the exquisite wine of the 
same name, 


Remarkable Instance of the Sub- 
division of Labour. 

In the Morning Chronicle for 
June 27, 1811, is related the fol 
lowing singular effect of the subdi- 
vision of labour : 

**On Tuesday Mr. John Coxetter, 
of Greenham Mills, Newbury, had 
twoSouth Down sheep shorn at his 
factory, exactly at five o'clock in 
the morning, from the wool of 
which (after passing its various 
processes) a complete dainson- 
coloured coat was made, and worn 
by Sir John Throckmorton, Bart. 
at a quarter past six o’clock in the 
evening, being two hours and three 
i ap within the time allotted, 
or a wager of one thousand gui- 
neas : the sheep were roasted whole, 
and a most sumptuous dinner was 
given by Mr, Coxetter to Sir John 
Throckmorton, Colonel Stead, 
Captain Bacon, and many other 
celebrated agriculturists of Berk- 
shire,” 

English Bishoprics. 

The following is ap accurate 
statement of the value of the dif- 
ferent sees according to present 
rentals, (1813.) 


Canterbury “ 20,000 
York 14,000 
Durham ” 24,000, 
Winchester - 18,000 
Ely - 8 12,000 
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Various Widths of the ‘Thames. 








London - £9,000 At Fulham Bridge 600 
Bath and Wells - 5,000 At Hammersmith 940 
Chichester 4,000 Tory and Rapparrees. 
Lichfield and Cove atty 6,000 Lelwid’ in his History of Ireland, 
Worcester 6,000 vol. TI. p. 588, Ato, says that the 
Hereford i 4,000 Tories were a set of robbers and 
Bangor +3 aaa murderers, who livedin thenorthern 
St. Asaph ¢ 6,000 part of Lreland, and were originally 
Oxford - 7 pve called Creaghts ; and they formed” 
Lincelu Ff pin the greater part of O’Neal’s' army 
Salisbury 5 6, 0 during the grand rebellion of 1641. 
Norwich 7 i That they were not then suppressed, 
ee - - raved but continued their depredations’ 
St. Davids : during the reign of Charles II. 
Rochester % . — underthe name of Tories. Their: 
Exeter - 3,000 next designation was Raparrees,' 
Peterborough . 1,000 during the war under William; and 
Bristol ‘ - —_ they acquired this name from the” 
raga : 4 ouna Irish name of the half-pike with’ 
a " : 1/100 which they were armed. 

J > 


River Thames. 


The following kas been given as, 


containing a correct admeasurement 
ofthe breadth of the river Thames 
at the different places undermen- 
tioned, between Hammersmith and 
Woolwich. 

Feet. 
At Woolwich, or just above 1650 
Half way between ditto and 


Blackwall - 1250 
At Blackwall - 1400 
Between Blackwall and Green- 

wich - 1000 
At Greenwich, or just above 950 
At Lime-kiln Dock 860 
At New Crane Stairs 1200 
At Cherry-Garden Stairs 760 
At the Tower 1000 
At London Bridge 934 
At Old Swan Stairs 800 
At Steel Yard Stairs 980 
At Falcon Stairs 1150 
At Blackfriars Bridge 1024 
At the Temple - 1380 
At the Adelphi - 1500 
At Westminster Bridge 1220 
At Vau ball 800 
Near the Neat Houses 730 
At Chelsea 1050- 


Vou. I, December, 1814, 


Sir Robert Walpole. 

‘«« My dear friend,” says the above 
minister in one of his posthumous 
letters, ‘* there is scarcely a mem- 
ber whose price I do not know toa 
sixpeuce; and whose very soul al- 
most I could not purchase at the 
first offer. The reason former mi-' 
nisters have been deceived in this 
matter is evident ; they never consi- 
dered the temper of the people they 
had to deal with, 1 have known 
a minister so weak as to offer an 
avaricious old rascal a star and gar- 
ter, and attempt to bribea young 
rogue who set no value upon money 
with a lucrative employment. I 
pursue methods as opposite as the 
poles; and, therefore, my admini- 
stration has been attended with a 
very different efiect,” 

Deuteronomy, chap, xxxii, verses 
15 and 2%. 
But Jesuron when he grew fat, 
Then be began to fling, 
Thow’rt foul, and fat, and finger-fed, 
Thy paunches down do hinge 


I'll spend upon them all my ire, 
I'll ware mine arrows a}! ; 

To punish their «n emities 

Vil shoot them great and small. 
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‘The above verses were ainecied 
from the Scotch Psalmody, in the 
liturgy of that church, adopted 
from the Enelish church at Geneva, 
by Knox, Date of the book, 1635. 


Comparative Salubrity of different 
English Counties. 

It appears from the population 
returns of 18\1, that the annual 
mortality of the county of Somer- 
set is one im every fifty-two; in 
Devon, one in fifty-eight ; in Coru- 
wall, one in sixty-two; m Dorset, 
oue in fifty-seven; in Hampshire, 
one in forty-uine; in Wiltshire, one 
in fifty-four; im Gloucesiershire, 
one in sixty-one ; in Berkshire, one 
in fifty-three ; in Oxfordshire, one 
in fifiy-five. In Middlesex it ap- 
pears that a much greater propor- 
tion die than in any other county, 
the annual mortality being in one 
in thirty-six ; while in Cardigan- 
shire the deaths are one in seventy- 
eight ; which is less than any other 
county, Taking all England toge- 
ther one in forty-nine dies anuu- 
ally, and in Wales one im sixty. 

The Turkish Spy, 

Was begun by Mr. Manley, 
and continned by Dr. Midgely 
and others.—(Letters by eminent 
Persons, 1813.) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

This eminent artist made the 
following observations : 

** Grandeur is composed of 
straight lines, Genteelness and 
elegance of serpentine lines, 

** Air is a single moment of any 
action. Grace is the medium of 
motion ; beauty is the medium of 
form : and geuteelness the medium 
of fashion.” 

The deafness with which this 
artist was afflicted first came upon 
him from a cold which he caught 
by his intense application in the 
water season, in the unaired rooms 
of Rafiuelle in the Vatican. 


British SatLors inthe Service of 
AMERICA, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Srr, 


THERE are comparatively few 
so blind, as not to perceive the 
grand source of the savage, san- 
guinary, and expensive contest now 
waging with America, involving 
the eventual existence of the Brie 
tish empire in the various cruelties 
and injustice so long practised on 
the sailors; which the absurdity of 
our antiquated naval institutions 
aud * customs,” permits ; though 
no longer applicable to the ex- 
tended scale of our navy, or the 
present state of society, and which 
together with the brutal horrors of 
the impress, have been tolerated 
with jacredible indifference and 
ignorance on these subjects by 
successive administrations. 

Hence obviously that dread of 
the service of their country, and 
that alleged necessity for main- 
taining a bloody and_ expensive 
war with America, to coutend for 
the power of impressing them by 
force, 

The remedies for these menacing 
evils and brutal horrors, lave been 
recently clearly defined ; and to- 
gether with an amended system, 
publicly dedicated to the English 
nation, in Lieutenant Hodyskin’s 
«¢ Essay on Naval Discipline.’ 

Until the legislature shall cause 
a revision of the naval articles of 
war, assimilating the courts-martial 
and punishments with the princi- 
ples of justice and mercy, abolishing 
corporeal punishments at the mere 
cajrice uf a captain, shall come- 
pletely and unequivocally adopt 
limited service, also abolishing the 
brutal horrors of the impress, “and 
provide something like an equita- 
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ble system of promotion and 
reward for the toils and privationsof 
all classes, there can exist neither 
satisfaction or goodwill in that 
service ; or, what is more, and what 
I could prove to demonstration, no 
rational reliance for the indepen- 
dence of this kingdom in their 
goaded energies. 

A legisl: itive restriction of cor- 
poreal ‘and other punishments, = 
gether with a certain ample retre: 
for age, wounds, and length of 
service, are alike essential to give 
effect to any amended system what- 
ever, 

If these things were accom plished 
by the bounty of heaven through the 
agency of men of genius and phi- 
lanthropy, we should not have to 
prosecute a ruinous aud sapguinary 
war with America about impressing 
seamen ; as, combining the national 
and constitutional advantages we 
possess, it requires but a rational 
system of discipline even to seduce 
(if we please to accept) the services, 
of almost all the seamen of the 
civilized world. 

I am, Sir, 
your bumble servant, 

Cheltenham, CASSANDRA, 

Dec. Ath, 1814. 


P.S. It cannot be denied that 
Canada is in jeopardy: if we lose 
that province we shall ultimately 
lose all the West Indices, our New- 
foundland fisheries, and our fur- 
trade in the north west: then con- 
sidering that France, whether ruled 
by a Bourbon, or a Bonaparte, 
will most certainly abet the designs 
of America ; and viewing the in- 
cessant workings of that open 
jealousy, which our naval supre- 
macy has inspired throughout every 
maritime state in Europe, should, 
what is highly probable in the 
course of events, the magnanimous 
Autocrat of all the Russias (who 


already wants Malta from us) head 
another ‘‘ armed neutrality,” a 
probable case presents itself, suffi- 
cient to awaken the most serious 
reflections in the breast of every 
Briton, possessing a spark of love 
or feeling for his country.---Sic 
transit gloria mundi / 





Srrictures on the Present STATE 
of our Convict Laws. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE internal government of 
nations has been in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement for several 
ages past; aud it is perhaps, in 
the present, arrived as near to per- 
fection, in most respects, as the 
nature of things will permit. There 
is, however, one circumstance in 
which great room still remains for 
improvement. The method of pu- 
nishing heinous offenders against 
the laws, so as most efiectually to 
answer the end of punishment, does 
not seem to have been yet disco- 
vered, The number of capital 
punishments which occur in our 
own nation in particular, is a Cire 
cumstance that alarms the feelings 
of humanity : we enjoy the pro- 
tection which the laws afford us, 
with an imperfect sa'isfaction, when 
we reflect, that it is purchased with 
the violent aud premature death of 
so mauy of our fellow-creatures, 
Did the cruelly of our laws give 
additional force in deterring men 
from incurring the penalties of 
them, they might perhaps admit 
of defence: but this does not 
svem to be the case. In fact, 
their being, ina legislative view, too 
severe and indiscriminate, bas oc- 
casioned a great relaxation in the 
execution of them; and this relax- 
ation, though commendable with 
respect to the spirit it proceeds 
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from, has been found to produce 
the most pernicious consequences. 
‘The threats of punishment, in order 
to have the full effect of which they 
are capable, must be rendered as 
little liable to evasion as possible. 

The most profligate persons 
reason, in some degree, on the con- 
sequences of their actions ; but they 
are ready to delude themselves 
with the slightest chance of impu- 
nity, and to act on it, as on an ab- 
solute certainty. To the chance, 
therefore, of escaping altogether 
from the penalties of the law, let 
us add the probability, of their 
being mitigated after the conviction 
of the offender. In the present 
state of things, a mau under the 
first temptation to commit a capi- 
tal crime may reason thus :---** I 
am going to do an act, for which 
1 know the laws will on conviction 
sentence me to die: however, I 
have some chance of escaping the 
pursuit of justice, and if 1 should 
be taken and convicted, as this is 
my first offence they will think it 
cruel to hang me; the judge, there- 
fore, will most probably reprieve 
me, or if not, the king certainly 
will, and then [shall but be tran- 
sported at worst ; or, perhaps, after 
a short imprisonment, I shall be 
discharged without further pu- 
nishment.” Thus, in whatever 
mode our present laws are executed, 
they are attended with bad effects. 
A relaxation, by rendering the 
consequences of crimes 1ndeterm- 
nate, encourages men to offend in 
the hope of impunity ; and when, 
to avoid this effect, the threatened 
punishments are strictly executed, 


we ure shocked at the sacrifice of 


so many luman victims, and 
lament that the peace of society 
must be muiutained at so dear a 
price. 

It deserves, therefore, to be con- 
sidered whether, by making fewer 


crimes to be capital, and at the 
same time, rendering the punish- 
ments which may be appointed 
instead of death, more certain, these 
inconveniences might not, in some 
measure be avoided. Let the pe- 
nalties of the law be less severe, or, 
however, less sanguiuary ; but let 
them, with avery few exceptions, 
be invariably inflicted on conyic- 
tion. Few men are arrived at such 
a state as to be utterly incorrigible : 
to those, whom the nature of their 
crimes denotes to be such, death 
should still be the punishment : 
with respect to the rest, if their 
preservation can be made consis- 
tent with the public security, they 
should be corrected and not de- 
stroyed ; they should be put under 
such a course of discipline as, 
while it convinces them of their 
errors, may shew them that happi- 
ness is still in some degree within 
their reach; aud that the amend- 
ment of their conduct, as it is the 
only, so it is even yet a certain, me- 
thod of restoring them to the eujoy- 
ment they have forfeit ed. 

In pursuance of this idea, might 
not some sucii plan as the following 
be adopted ?—Let houses be erected 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
to the nuinber of two or three in 
each circuit, for the purposes of 
labour and confinement, under 
the vame of Kelons’ Workhouses. 
Let the first of these be put under 
a severer discipline than the secoud, 
and so on (if there be more than 
two toa circuit,) that the kind, as 
well as the duration, of punishment 
may be suited to the offence. ‘To 
a residence in these workhouses for 
the space of one, two, three, four, 
&c, years, according to the ma- 
lignity of their crimes, 1 propose 
that convicts be sentenced; and 
that this punishment be the express 
penalty of the laws, and not a 
mitigation of that which they have 
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appointed, None but the officers 
set over them should have access 
tothem ; as they ought to have no 
communication, not even by letter, 
with persons out of the house, and 
as little as possible with each other. 
Perhaps it may be necessary to let 
them labour together ; but if they 
are kept in small parties, the pre- 
sence of the overseers may prevent 
regularities. At night they should 
be confined in separate cells, It 
would be advisable, if it could be 
managed, that their condition 
should be made to depend, in some 
measure, on their conduct, and to 
impréve in proportion to the 
amendment of their behaviour. 
The degrees of punishment would 
by these means be greatly varied, and 
the mixture of solitude and social 
labour would tend to bring these 
unhappy creatures to a proper 
recollection. Confinement, and 
an obligation to labour, is, to those 
whose crimes arise from idleness 
and dissipation, a punishment as 
severe as can well be imagined: 
the dread of it, therefore, will have 
a powerful influence in deterring 
men from incurring it ; and as to 
those who may incur it, the forced 
submission to the temperate and 
regular method of life will, no 
doubt, have a happy effect in bring- 
ing them to a voluntary sobriety, 
That difficulties would arise in the 
execution of such a plan, with 
respect tothe natureof the employ- 
ment, and te many other cireum- 
stances, the failure of a somewhat 
sunilar oue gives us sufficient 
reason to apprehend ; but, notwith- 
standing this, I doubt not, that by 
proper exertions of skill and au- 
thority these difficulties might be 
surmounted. My purpose ut pre- 
sent, is only to give a hint of what 
appears to me a practicable scheme 
of great importance, and, as such, 


worthy the attention of the legis- 
lature, 

But I despair of ever seeing the 
very desirable end of preventing 
crimes attained, to the degree 
which I think possible, till some 
method for the better education of 
the children of the poor be univer- 
sally adopted. Whether the gene- 
ral establishment of houses of 
industry would effect this, I am 
not fully satisfied; but I think, 
that, under proper regulations,and 
with some improvements, they are 
more likely to do it than any other 
practicable plan that has yet been 
suggested, 

Yours, &e. 

Stamford, E. P. 

Dee. 9th, 1814. 





Tue IsLanp of BARRATARIA. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

NONE of your readers can be 
ignoraut of the wise aud vigoreus 
manner in which a certain cele- 
brated personage ycleped Sancho 
Panza administered the government 
ef his island of Barrataria, and most 
of them will be inclined to admit 
that he often displayed adegree of 
sagacity and justice which are not 
always obtained im nore favoured 
islands, It appears, however, from 
the accounts in the American 
Journals, that an island of Barra- 
taria, (I do not affirm that it is the 
identical one over which Panza 
ruled) has lately been captured by 
the government of the United States, 
under circumstances of so inter- 
esting and romantic a nature, that 
1 doubt not some account of them 
will be amusing to your readers: 
perhaps instructive; for many, I 
dare say, never dreamed that 
such an island actually existed. 
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No meution is made of it in our 
gazetieers, and as a geographi- 
cal notice, therefore, it deserves at- 
tention. The following particulars 
are derived from an American Jour- 
nal, but noinformation is subjoined 
us to what became of the unfortu- 
nate La Fitte. 

‘¢Our readers have all seen the 
account of the enterprise against 
the pirates of Barrataria , but few, 
we believe, were informed of the 
situation, history, or nature of that 
establishment. For the information 
of such as were unacquainted with 
it, we have proeured from a friend 
the following interesting narrative 
of the main facts, of which he has 
personal knowledge, and which 
cannot fail to interest some of our 
readers : 

** Barrataria is a bay, ora narrow 

varm of the gulf of Mexico: it runs 
through a rich but very flat coun- 
try, until it reaches withina mile 
of the Mississippi river, fifteev miles 
below the city of New Orleans. 
The bay bas branches almost innu- 
merable, in which persons can be 
concealed from the severest scru- 
tiny. It communicates with three 
lakes which he on the southwest 
side, and these, with the lake of the 
same name, and which lies contigu- 
ous to the sea, where there is an 
island formed by the two arms of 
this lake and the sea. The east and 
west points of this island were forti- 
fied in the year 1811, by a band of 
pirates, under the command of 
one Mousieur La Fitte, A large 
majority of these outlaws are of that 
class of the population of the state 
of Louisiana who fled from the 
island of St. Domingo during the 
troubles there, and took refuge in 
the island of Cuba; aud when the 
last war between France and S; ain 
commenced, they were compelled 
to leave that island with the short 
notice of a few days, Without 


ceremony, they entered the United 
States, the most of them the State 
of Louisiana, with all the negroes 
they had possessed in Cuba. They 
were notified by the Governor of 
that State of the clause in the con- 
stitution which forbad the importa- 
tion of slaves; but, at the same 
time, received the assurance of the 
Governor, that he would obtain, if 
possible, the approbation of | the 
general government for their re- 
taining this property. 

** Theisland of Barrataria is situ- 
ated about lat. 29 deg. 15 min. 
long 92 30. and is as remarkable for 
its health as for the superior scale 
and shell fish with which its waters 
abound. The chief of this horde, 
like Charles de Moor, had mixed 
with his many vices some virtues. 
In the year 1813, this party had, 
from its turpitude and boldness, 
claimed the attention of the Go- 
vernor of Louisiana; and to break up 
the establishment, he thought pro- 
per to strike at the head. He there- 
fore offered a reward of 500 dollars 
for the head of Monsieur La Fitte, 
who was well known to the inha- 
bitants of the city of New Orleans, 
from his immediate connection, and 
his once having been a fencing- 
master in that city of great 
reputation, which art he learnt in 
Bonaparte’s army, where he was 
a captain. The reward which was 
offered by the Governor for the 
head of La Fitte was answered by 
the offer of a reward from the latter 
of 15,000 for the head of the Go- 
vernor. The Governor ordered out 
a cop any to march from the city 
to La Fitte’s island, and to burn 
and destroy all the property, and 
to bring to the city of New Orleans 
all his bandviti. Thix company, 
under the command ofa man who 
had been the intimate associate of 
this bold captain, approached very 
near to the fortified islaud, before 
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he saw a man, or heard a sound, 
unti! be heard a whistle, not unlike 
a boatswain’s call. Then it was he 
found himself surrounded by armed 
men, who had emerged from the 
secret uvenues which led into 
Bayou. Here it was that the mo- 
dern Charles de Moor developed 
his few noble traits; for to this 
man who had come to destroy his 
life and all that was dear to him, 
he not ouly spared his life, but 
offered him that which would have 
made the honest soldier easy for the 
remainder of his days, which was 
indignantly refused. He then, 
with the approbation of his captor, 
returned to the city. This cireum- 
stance, and some concomitant 
events, proved that this band of 
pirates was not to be taken by 
land. Our naval force having 
always been small m that quarter, 
exertions for the destruction of this 
illicit establishment could not be 
expected from them until aug- 
mented : for an officer of the navy, 
with most of the gun-boats on that 
station, had to retreat from an 
overwhelming force of La Fitte’s. 
So svon as the augmentation of the 
navy authorised an attack, one was 
made; the overthrow of this ban- 
ditti has been the result : and now 
this almost invulnerable point and 
key te New Orleans is clear of an 
enemy, it is to be hoped the go- 
vernment will hold it by a strong 
military force.” 
I remam, Sir, 
your constant reader, 
Chapter Cofjee-House, G. 
Dec. 2d, 1814. 





Cost of the Firty New Caurcnes 
Butt by Sim Curkisroruer 
Wren. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 

Magazine. 
Sir, 
AS your miscellany seems to be 


a repository tor detached documents 
that may become, hereafter, matter 
of history, or that have a present 
and immediate value, 1 hope you 
will grant a-corner for the follow- 
ing accurate account of the sums 
paid for the erection of the fifty 
new churches that were built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, It is a 
curious statement, and I can assure 
you of its accuracy, 











££. 8.4, 
St. Paul’s 736,752 2 3! 
Allhallowsthe Great 5,641 9 9 
Bread-st. 3,348 7 2 

— ~ Lombard- 

street 8,058 15 G 
St. Alban’s Wood-st. 3,165 0 8 
St. Anne and Agnes 2,448 0 10 
St. Audrew’s, Ward- 

rebe 7,060 16 11 
- ————-,, 1 Hol- 

born 9,000 0 0 


St. Antholin’s 
St. Austin’s 
St. Bennet Grace- 


5,085 5 10: 
3,845 3 10 








church 3,583 9 5} 
— Paul’s 

Wharf 3,328 18 10 
— Fink 4,129 16 10 


St. Bride’s 
St. Bartholomew’s 


11,430 5 il 
5,077 1 «4 


Christ-eharch 11,778 9 G 
St. Clement, East- 
cheap 4,305 3 4: 








» Danes 8,786 17 0: 
St Dhionis, Back- 

church 5,737 10 8 
St. Edmund the King5,207 11 0 
St. George, Botol ph- 





lane 4,509 410 
St. James, Garlick- 

hill 5,357 12 10 
—, Westmin- 

ster 8,500 0 O 


St. Lawrence, Jewry 11,870 1 9 
St. Michael, Basing- 
hall 2.822 17 1 


———--, Royal 7,455 7 9 
——a a -, Queen- 
hithe 4354 3 8 
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St. Michael, Wood-st.2,554 2 11 
—-, Crooked-' 
lane 454% 5 11 
, Cornhil!] 4,686 5 It 
St. Martin, Ludgate 5,378 18 
St. Matthew, Friday- 
street 2,201 § 
St. Margaret, Pattens 4,986 10 
, Loth- 
bury - 5,340 8 
St. Mary Abchurch 4,922. 2 
——-- Magdalen 4,921 12 
-- Somerset 6,579 18 
=~ at Hill 3,980 12 
-- Alderman- 
bury §,237- ; 
——- Le Bow 8,071 18 
-- Le Steeple 7,388 8 
St. Magnus, Lendon 
Bridge 9,579 19 10 
St. Mildred, Bread- 
street 3,705 13 61 
——_—--, Poultry 4,654 
St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey 5,042 
St. Olave, Jewry 5,580 
St. Peter’s Cornhill 5,647 
St. Swith, Cannon-st. 4,687 
St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook 7,652 13 
~, Cole- 
man-street 4,920 16 
St. Vedast,Foster-lane],853 15 
The Monument 8,856 § 
I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
P. P. CLERK OF OUR PARISH. 
Dec. 9th, 1814. 
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On the PossEesstve Case of Pro- 
PER NAMES, §c, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Mag azine, 
Srr, 
HAVING [ately taken a bet on 
a trifling grammatical, or rather 
orthographical question, regarding 
which, some of the most eminent 
English grammariaus — entertain 
different opinions, and lay down 





opposite rules, [wish to draw the 
attention of your readers when | 
herestate the question; in hopes 
that some of them may be able to 
point‘out the right side, or assist in 
forming a decided rule for the 
pomt in future, A gentleman is 
charged with an error in his ortho- 
graphy of “ James’ Square ;” he 
writes it ** James’s Square.” With 
this charge I agree, and take a bet 
on the correctness of it, (my oppo- 
nent previously admitting the place 
in question to be the Square of 
James, not James Square.) Or, in 
other words, I bet that nouns (par- 
ticularly proper names) ending in 
S, form the possessive case simply 
by the addition of an apostrophe. 

That celebrated grammarian, 
Mr. Lindley Murray, although 
seemingly not very decided on the 
above point, rather favours the o)- 
posite side, from that I muintain : 
for the use of your readers, I will 
here quote the only passages on this 
subject that are to be found in his 
grammar. In talking of the pos- 
sessive case, he expresses himself 
thus : “ when the plural ends in s, 
the other s is omitted, but the 
apostrophic is retained: as, ‘ on 
eagles’ wings;’ ‘* the drapers’ 
company.’ Sometimes also, when 
the singular terminates in ss, the 
apostrophic s is not added: as, 
‘ for goodness’ sake ;’ ¢ for righte- 
ousness’ sake.”” And again, when 
on the rule of syntax, regarding 
the possessive case, he says, ‘* 0 
poetry, the additional s is_ fre- 
quently omitted, but the apostro- 
phe retained, in the same manner 
as in substantives of the plural 
number ending ins, as, ‘ the wrat4 
of Peleus’ son.’ This seems not so 
allowable in prose ; which the fol- 
lowing erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate. ‘ Moses’ minister ;’ 
Phineas’ wife 2?” * Festus came in- 
to Felix’ room’; * These answers 
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Expression in Ben Jonson illust:ated. 








were made to the witness’ questions?” 
But in cases which would give too 
much of the hissing sound, or in- 
crease the difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion, the omission takes place even 
in prose: as, ‘ For righteoutness’ 
sake ;’ * For conscience’ sake’.”’ 
On the other hand Mr, Myine, a 
teacher of the English language in 
this city, who is held in very high 
estimation as a grammarian, lays 
down in his excellent *s Epitome 
of English Grammar’ the following 
rule: ‘when a noun ends.in s or 
ss, the possessive case is formed by 
adding only an apostrophe; as, 
kings, possessive kings’; James 
possessive, James’.” This would 
be decisive if it was notopposed to 
the authority of Mr. Lindley Mar- 
ray, whose opinion, though only 
half-expressed, carries too much 
weight to be at once overturned, 
Even allowing Mr. Murray’s 
general rule to be correct, ‘‘James’ 
Square’’ would, at all events, come 
in, under the head of bis exceptions, 


a8 carrying with it too much of 


what he justly styles “* the hissing 
sound,” 

If these observations should 
chance to meet the eye of Mr. 
Lindley Murray, } would be happy 
to hear him, in explanation of his 
opinions on this question —} ointing 
out his peculiar reasons for their 
support. By so coming forward, 
he would certainly confer another 
benefit on his already much in- 
debted public. 

Printers are generally esteemed 
first-rate arbiters in orthography. 
I have (since taking the above bet) 
found many of them differ on this 
question both in ‘theory and prac- 
tice; |, for my part, continue of 
opinion, that the apostrophe with- 
out the s, is by far the most correct, 
the neatest, and the simplest mode 
of writing in this disputed case. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c, 
Edinburzh, & -& 
Dee. L6th, 1-14, 
Vou. |. December, 1814. 


An Expression in Ben Jonson 
ILLUSTRATED, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

I PERCEIVE that morsels of 
literary criticism form a prominent 
part of your miscellany, and I ven- 
ture, therefore, to trouble you with 
the foilowing remarks upon a pas 
sage in old Ben, which may, pro~ 
bably, have puzzled many of his 
readers. In Cynthia's Revels, that 
motley, yet in many respects, fine 
production, Mercury, deseribing 
the character of Anaides, says, 
** His fashion is not tu take know- 
ledge of him that is beneath him in 
clothes. He never drinks below 
the salt. Hedoes naturally admire 
his wit that wears gold lace or tis- 
sue, &c,”’ ‘Now the phrase “* He 
never drinks below the salt,’ is one 
which | apprehend very few read~ 
ers precisely understand. I own 
when I first read Ben Jonson, some 
years ago, it appeared to me so un- 
meaning, that 1 concluded it mast 
be an error. A further knowledge, 
however, with the writers that were 
not only contemporary with Jon- 
sop, but antecedent and subsequent 
to his time, has enabled me to as- 
certain the sense of this expression, 
which contains, indeed, a fine touch 
of irony. It refers to the manner 
iv which our ancestors usually sat 
at their meals, The tables being 
long, the salt was commonly ylaced 
about the middle, and served as a 
kind of boundary to the different 
quality of the guests invited, Those 
of distinction were ranked above ; 
the space below was assigned to the 
dependents or the inferior relations 
of the muster of the h use. An al- 
lusion to this custom occurs in a 
satire of Bishop Hall; and, as the 
satire itself is but short, and his 
works not very common, pertaps a 
transcription of the whole will not 
prove — to your readers 
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** A gentle squire would gladly entertain 

Into bis house some trencher chaplain, 

Some willing man that might instruct his 
sons, 

And that would stand to good coaditions. 

First, that he lie upun the truckle bed, 

Whilst his young master lieth o’er his 
head. 

Secondly, that he do on no default, 

Ever presume to sit above the sall. 

Third, that he never change his treneher 
twice, 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies. 

Sit bare at meals, and one half rise and 
wait, 

Last, that be never his young master beat. 

But he most ask his mother to define, 

How many jerks she would his breech 
should line ; 

All these obsery'd, he could contented be 

To give five marks and winter livery.” 


It appears froin this satire, that 
the qualities of a bear-leader among 
our ancestors were not rated much 
higher than at present; and that 
servile subserviency was the chief 
point required of those who were 
delegated to lick cubs of quality 
into a sort of reasonable shape and 
form, The prohibition to sit above 
the salt, however, completely ex- 
plains the expression in Jonson, 
which receives, indeed, a further 
explanation, if a further were need- 
ed, from a little piece, called, 
* News from the lower End of the 
Table,” where it is stated, that 
* the best of the company make 
the upper end of the table, and not 
the salt-celler.” 

1 am told that this custom of de- 
noting the boundaries between ele- 
gance and vulgarity, by the salt, is 
still retained at corporation andother 
civic tables; but I do not know 
whether the fact be so or not. Per- 
haps some of your readers could in- 
form me upon that point. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


Oxford, 
vf W.H. C. 


Dec. 19, 1814. 
Narrative of an Eye-Witness to 
the horrid Custom of the Brah-~ 


min Females burning themselves 


on the Death of their Husbands, 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Mag uzine. 
Sir, 

IF you think the following cu- 
rious and interesting particulars of 
@ custom which every friend to bhu- 
manity must deplore, worthy of 
msertion, it is much at your ser- 
vice, You may rely upon its au- 
thenticity, as itis a letter written 
to me some years ago by a friend in 
India, who saw what he described. 
I copy his language verbatim. 

Your obedient, &c. 
Commercial- Road, T. ROWE. 
Dec. 5, 1814. 


Poonah, 2Ath July. 

This evening about tive o’clock f 
was hastily called to be a spectator 
of the shocking ceremony of self- 
devotion sometimes practised 
amongst the Brahman females on 
the death of their husbands. 

Soon after 1 and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were in- 
formed the suttee (for that is the 
name given to the personw who so 
devotes herself) had passed, and 
her track was marked by the goolal 
and heetle-leat, which she had seat- 
tered as she went along, She had 
reached the mootah which runs close 
under the tower before we arrived, 
arid having performed her last ablu- 
tions, was sitting at the water's 
edge: over her head was held a 
punkar, an attendant fanned her 
with a handkerchief, and she was 
surrounded by her relations, 4 
few friends and some chosen Brah- 
mans, the populace being kept aloof 
by a guard from government. Jn 
this situation, | learn from good au- 
thority, she distributed among the 
Brahmans two thousand rupees,and 
the jewels with which she came 
decorated; reserving only, as 1s 
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Bungling Transiators, &c. 








usual on these occasions, a small or- 
nament in her nose, called mootee, 
(perhaps from a pearl or two on 
it,) and a bracelet of plain gold on 
each wrist. From her posture I 
could see only her hands, which, 
with the palins joined, rose above 
her head in an attitude of invo- 
cation. Quitting, therefore, this 
post, I removed to an eminence, 
that gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving the construction of the fu- 
neral pile,and commanded the path- 
way by which I understood she 
would approach it. 

The spot chosen for its erection 
was about forty paces from the 
river, and directly fronting the 
suttee. When I came up, the 


frame ouly was fixed; it consisted. 
of four, uprights, each of about ten 
feet high; they stood rather more 
than nine feet asunder lengthwise, 
and under six in breadth; soon after, 
by ropes fastened near the top of 
the uprights, was suspended a roof 
of rafters, and on it again heaped as 
many billets as it would bear ; be- 
neath arose a pile of more sub- 
stantial timbers, to the height.of 
four feet, which was covered over 
with dry straw, and bushes of a 
fragrant and sacred shrub called 
toolsee. The sides and one end 
being then filled up with the same 
materials, the other extremity was 
left open as an entrance, 


(To be continued.) 








SCRAPIANA. 
No. VI. 





Bungling Translators. 

A Mr. Thomas Cockman, who 
translated a favorite work of Cicero, 
would have done better had he ren- 
dered the word ‘* Official Duties” 
in lieu of Offices as he has done, 
He further proceeds to illustrate 
one of Tully’s maxims, by the fa- 
miliar and modern idea of ** clap- 
ping a pistol to such a man’s breast:” 
yet in spite of this anachronism 
and a general meauness prevaleut 
thronghout the style, the work has 
run through several editions. And 
Creech, in his version of T'heocritus, 
introduces the names of Tom, 
Will, Dick, and of one Wolf into 
the same Idyll with Thynicus Cu- 
nisia, &c. &e. 

it is not, however, in England 
alone that bad translators are upon 
record. We read ofa French stu- 
dent who translating fiom the Vew 


Testament ‘ Erat homo qui habe. 
bat manum aridam,” Il y eut un 
homme qui avait une mechante hari+ 
delle, ‘That Mechante Hari- 
delle,” said his preceptor, “ must 
serve to transport you from the re- 
gions of Latin scence.””’ Manum 
aridam means a withered hand, 
but may be translated a worn 
out hackney, which latter construc~ 
tion was put upon it by the stu- 
dent. 


A MS. of Livy. 

We are to!d by Menuge, that the 
tutor of a young Freuch nobleman 
while one day eagaged at. a game 
of teunis chancing to cast, his eye 
upon the racquet in his band, per- 
ceived some writing upon the parch- 
ment which covered it, and having 
perused it with attention, found it 
to be part of one of the lost books 
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American Anecdote. 








of Livy. He immediately enqutr- 
ed for the racquet maker, but 
found to his great mortification, 
that what he had seen was the last 
remains of a collection of manu- 
scripts; which were all made up 
for racquets, and dispersed over the 
kingdom. 
American Anecdote, 
( By a Friend.) 

I cannot take leave of the pro- 
vince of Massachusett’s Bay, with- 
out relating a very extraordinary 
story, communicated to me by per- 
sons of undoubted credit, as it fur- 
ther tends to illustrate the charac- 
ter.and manner of its inhabitants, 

Some years ago, a commander of 
one of his Majesty’s ships of war, 
being stationed at Boston, had or- 
ders to cruise from time to time, 
in order to protect our trade, and 
distress the enemy. It happened 
unluckily that he returned from 
one of his cruises on a Sunday ; 
and, as he had left his lady at Bos- 
ton, the moment she heard of the 
ship’s arrival. she hasted to the wa- 
ter-side, in order to receive him. 
The captain, on landing, eurbraced 
her with tenderness and affection. 
This, as there were several specta- 
tors by, gave great offence, and was 
considered as an act of indecency, 
anda flagrant profanation of the 
sabbath. The next day, therefore, 
he was summoned before the magis- 
trates, who, with many severe re- 
bukes and pious exhortations, or- 

dered him to be publicly whipped. 
The captain stifled his indignation 
and resentment as much as ossi- 
ble; and as the punishment, from 
the frequency of it, was not attend- 
ed with any great degree of igno- 
miny or disgrace, he mixed with 
the best company, was well receiv- 
ed by them, and they were appa- 
rently good friends, At length the 





time of the station expired, and he 
was recalled. He went, therefore, 
with seeming concern, to take leave 
of his worthy friends; and that 
they might spend one more happy 
day together before their final se- 
paration, he invited the principal 
magistrates and select men to dine 
with him on board his ships upon 
the day of his departure, They ac- 
cepted the invitation, and nothing 
could be more joyous and coavivial 
than the entertainment which he 
gave them. 

At length the fatal moment 
arrived that was to separate them. 
The anchor was a-peak, the sails 
were unfurled, and nothing was 
wanting but the signal to get under 
way. The captain, affer taking an 
affectionate leave of his worthy 
friends, accompanied them upon 
deck, where the boatswain and 
crew were in readiness to” receive 
them. He there thanked them 
afresh for the civilities they had 
shewn him, of which, he said, he 
should retain an eternal remem- 
brance; and to which he wished it 
had been in his power’ to have 
made a more adequate return. 
One potnt of civility only remained 
to be adjusted between them, 
which, as it was in his power, so 
he meant most fully to recompence 
them. He then reminded them of 
what had passed, and ordering the 
crew to pinion them, had them 
brought, one by one, to the gang- 
way, where the boatswain stripped 
off their shirts, and, with a cat of 
nine tails, laid on the back of each 
forty stripes, save one. They were 
then, amidst the shouts and accla- 
mations of the crew, shoved into 
their boats; and the captain, im- 
mediately getting under way, sail- 


ed for England, 
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Congress, &c. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





OF political facts, the present 
month has been barren beyond all 
former precedent : of political spe- 
culation, rumour, and invention, as 
fertile as any cofiee-room statesman 
could wish. Nothing has been 
done; yet every thing has been 
settled, chinged, re-settled, and 
changed again, From Vienna, the 
great, the only point of attraction 
at present, no official intelligence 
has arrived: but weekly and daily 
editors have determined upon all 
the momentous points under dis- 
cussion. Saxony has been given to 
Prussia, and taken away again; it 
has been restored to its lawful sove- 
reign, aud dismembered between 
Austria, Bavaria, and Prussia. Po- 
jand has heeu erected into an inde- 
pendent kingdom, under a native 
prince; it has been subjected to a 
branch of the House of Russia; it 
has been re-partitioned; the old 
partition has been confirmed: while 
Italy has successively been divided 
between Austria, Naples, and His 
Holiness ; united into one great 
state, and split into separate prin- 
cipalities. The Emperor Alexander 
has quitted Vienna in a huff, and 
he is still there; Lord Castlereagh 
has betrayed the honour and dig- 
nity of England, by not interfering 
to save Saxony and Poland ; and 
yet he has offended Alexander by 
proposing some fresh arrangements 
with respect to the latter country. 
And France is about to declare war 
to obtain the Netherlands, though 
we are still at peace, and the Low 
Countries do not belong to Louis 
XVII. The Duke of Wellington 
has been going to fight a duel with 
Marshal Macdonald, though they 
are both very good friends, and 


never fell out; and Ferdinand VII. 
has fled from his capital to take 
refuge in the frontier town of Al- 
meida ; though he still remains at 
Madrid, Napoleon is to be re- 
moved both to England and St. 
Helena, but he has not yet quitted 
E!ba: and the Arch-Duchess Maria 
Louisa is to be married to the King 
of Prussia, though she is not yet 
divorced from Bonaparte. 

Aimid this fluctuation and inces- 
sant contradiction, this ceaseless 
round of incongruity and falsehood, 
this ** coufusion worse confound- 
ed,” there are a few things only 
that remain certain and unchanged. 
Saxony, Italy, Poland, and the 
Netherlands, are stil where they 
were, and, for aught we know with 
certainty, their fate is still a matter 
of discussion ; Alexander, for ayght 
we know, is still at Vienna, and 
Bonaparte at Elba; while Lord 
Castlereagh has not yet returned 
to England. These are points so 
certain and undisputed, that we 
shall not occupy our pages, nor 
waste our readers’ time, by endea- 
vourmg to prove them: but, in- 
stead of indulging in such aimless 
speculations, venture to throw out 
a few observations upon the actual 
state of Europe. 

The great object which necessa+ 
rily occupies the attention of the 
Congress, is, not only to restore 
things to the condition in which 
they were previously to the French 
Revolution, so far as such restora- 
tion muy be consistent with the 
attainment of greater good; but to 
provide, if possible, an effectual 
barrier against the recurrence of a 
similar disorganization. How > is 
such a barrier to be created? By 
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Germanic petty Sovereigns. 








the formation of large masses of 
territory that shall encircle France 
like a belt, and prevent her from 


suddenly bursting beyond her 
boundaries, France, when con- 


fined within her natural limits, (as- 
suming as such those which she had 
in January, 1792,) must always be 
a state of such power and resources, 
looking at her population, her line 
of coast, her soil, and her high de- 
gree of civilization, as renders it of 
the utmost importance that the 
neighbouring powers should be so 
constituted and leagued together, 
as might enable them to oppose for- 
midable and effective checks to her 
ambitious pretensions. Experience 
has taught us, however, that the 
former system was not one that se- 
cured such powers, and it becomes a 
part of wisdom, therefore, to guard 
against the revival of that system. 
In the safety of the whole must be 
fouad the safety of its parts; and 
towards that which secures the safe- 
ty of the whole, the particular con- 
venience or interests of the parts 
must be made subservient, Let us 
not then imitate the unthinking ve- 
hemence of factious politicians, 
who behold in the slightest devia- 
tion from the former condition of 
Europe, nothing but a spirit of dis- 
memberment and spoliation. To 
take to pieces in order to put toge- 
ther with more strength, utility, 
and beauty, is the task of enlight- 
ened dnd comprehensive minds: 
but to retain debilitated deformity, 
for fear of disturbing a chance- 
directed arrangement, is the vene- 
ration of a fool, who reverences 
error for its antiquity. We should 
be amony the first to condemn the 
wanton dismemberment of con- 
tiguous territory for fanciful plans 
of compactness, or real, but imqui- 
tous views of individual benefit and 
convenience : a man in private life 
might, with as much justice, seize 


his neighbour’s plot of ground to 
make his own cabbage garden 
square, instead of oblong. But if, 
by taking from one, and giving to 
anuther; if by blending many 
petty aud detached provinces into 
one general avd well organised 
state; if by abolishing co-ordinate 
rights, and substituting a simgle 
supreme head; if for numerous 
authorities, one, or a few, larger 
jurisdictions were established, so 
that the common goed of all were 
consulted and provided for, he 
would be a squeamish moralist in- 
deed who would hesitate to violate 
minor interests to promote more 
comprehensive ones. The necessity, 
of course, should be evident and 
positive, as here undoubtedly it is; 
and then the very necessity becomes 
a superior ground of policy. Hf, 
therefore, the little principalities, 
electorates, dukedoms, &¢. of Gere 
many, cau be consolidated into two 
or three distinct and efficient 
governments, under the protection 
of Austria in the south, and Prus- 
sia in the nerth, we should be 
happy to see such a barrier created 
on that side of France, even though 
a dozen or two Highnesses were 
thus reduced to the quality of sim- 
ple gentlemen, In the same man- 
ner, and for the same reason, we 
are anxious to behold the Nether- 
lands united to Holland, the ancient 
and important ally of this country ; 
while, if any portion of vigour and 
power could be infased into the 
northern states of Italy, by conso- 
lidating them together, under the 
dominion of the House of Austria, 
that would prove another signal 
benefit to Eurepe. There would 
be but little fear of Austria be- 
coming too powerful, while the jea- 
lousy of Prussia overhangs her in 
the north ; and. the prepoaderauce 
of Russia establishes a powerful 
check in the east. 
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Lines by Mr. Pratt. 








~ What, however, will be the actual 

determination of the Congress upon 
these and other points, it is impos- 
sible to say: as yet, nothing is 
known, either with respect to these 
questions, or the fate of Saxony 
and Poland. It would certainly be 
amagnanimous act on the part of 
Alexander, to resuscitate that un- 
fortunate country; but it is not he 
alone who must be generous: 
Prussia and Austria have shared the 
ignominious spoils, and they, it 
seems, have talked of indemnities 
for any portion which they may 
surrender. We fear that the «still 
small voice” of truth and justice 
will hardly be heard amid the din 
of so many and such clashing 
interests. 

One subject remains upon whieh 
we have to congratulate our readers, 
Peace was signed with America, at 
Ghent, on the 24th, aud on the 
27th it was ratified by the Regent. 
The terms have not distinctly tran- 
spired: but it is understood, that 
while all places of conquest are re- 
nounced on both sides, the question 
of our maritime rights remains 
where it was, Whether those claims 
are recognised by any specific stipu- 
lations, or whether they are allow 
ed by the more ambiguous admis- 


ston of silence respecting them, we 
have not heard. Commissioners 
are to be appointed on both sides to 
rectify the line of demarcation; 
and the right of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland is not 
conceded to America. No come 
pensation for losses to be made to 
either power. We rejoice that a 
peace has been concluded for va- 
rious reasons, but for none more 
than that not the shadow of a pres 
text will now remain for Ministers 
to propose the renewal of the In- 
come Tax. That degrading impost 
will now cease on the 5th of next 
April; aud may this nation never 
again be cursed with a tax so hate- 
ful, so unconstitutional, so oppres- 
sive, So inquisitorial, ond so unjust! 
Of domestic politics, there is no- 
thing to record, except the nume- 
rous meetings which have been held 
throughout the country, to petition 
Parliament against the Propert 
Tax. We have no doubt that such 
an unequivocal expression of the 
public voice would have deterred 
the Government from venturing to 
continue it, even had the war with 
America not ceased: but now, ip 
addition to that security, we have 
the still more powerful one, of @ 
Universal Peace. Esto perpetua! 
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On seeing a dear and suffering 
Friend, carried down stairs after 
a long and painful Illness. 
Written by a next Chamber- 
door Neighbour, still in Confine- 
ment, By the late Mr. Pratt. 


NOR sacred liberty, nor salient air 
My travels bound, the chamber, bed, 
and chair 


E'en yetare mine; save, while the crutch 
Sustains, 

I “drag at each remove the length’ning 
Chains,’’ 

Like the poor bird, when lock’d its limed 
wing, 

Or fetter’d by the truant school boy’s 
string :— 

Yet, not that bird, nor yet that boy set 

. free, 

Could more enjoy their hour of jubilee 
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Epigrams and Epit aphs. 














Than does my bounding heart at what 


mine eyes now s€°. 
They see a sufferer fiom her prison room, 
Wirb respites brief, for many a year her 
doom, 
Releas’d at length to feel the* springing 
bloom ; 
See her inhale the breeze of April’s morn, 
Which woos the tender flow’rets newly 
born, 
And bids the timid buds array the naked 
thorn. 
And now, plac’d safe in garden chair, 
she moves, 
More priz’d than fabled Venus drawn by 
doves ;—— 
Drawa by a daughter's band, whose pious 
charge 
Within a narrow circle fee's at large. 
Drawer and guide, that’ daughter takes the 
road, 
Richer than Croesus with his goldeo load : 
Social and young, as duteous, is the 
maid,— 
A sky-born flower, that veils itse!f in shade ; 
Unlike Eve’s primrose;—not in love with 
night, 
But that her duties form ber chief de- 
light, 
And softly hide awhile her blossoms from 
the light. 
The dungeon’d captive—if a tyrant’s 
sway, 
Not conscious crime, bad robb’d him of 
the duy, 
Save where the grated bars an opening Jeft 
For a faint gleam, #s if stole in by theft ;— 
Qr fortune’s slave, for once to feeling uue, 
A sight like this might glow with joy to 
view, 
And generous transport grow, where ne’er 
before it crew. 
But soft! again the constant pair I spy 
Thanks to the leafless hedge that aids the 
eye; 
Even loit ring winter sometimes proves a 
friend ; 
Hither the child and mother blithly bend 
Their homeward steps,—O if their narrow 
course 
Has given the frame a renovated force! 
If, the impeded breath more freely plays, 
Touch’d by the shaded sun’s attemper’d 
rays ; 
If the air leaves health’s promise on her 
cheek, 
Like day’s first tint, or evening's latest 
Streak ; 
If in her eye the beam of hope I see, 
Tho’ without hope that / shall'soon be free, 
More welcome shall it prove, than instant 
liberty ! 


EPIGRAMS. 


To a Gentleman, who asked my 
Sentiments of him. 

Dear Fabius! me if well you know, 

You ne’er will take me for your foe, 

Tf right yourself you comprehend, 

You ne’er will take me for your friend. 





On Punch. 


Hence! restless care, and low design ; 
Hence! foreigu compliments and wine : 
Let generous Brrrons, brave and free, 
Still boast their punch and honesty. 

Life is a bumper fi'l’d by fate, 

And we the guests who share the treat; 
Where strong, insipid, sharp and sweet, 
Each other duly temp’ring meet. 

A while with joy the scene is crown’d ; 
A while the catch and toast go round : 
And, when the full carouse is 0’er, 
Death puffs the lights, and shuts the door. 
Say then, Physicians of each kind, 

Who cure the body, or the mind ; 
What harm in drinking can there be, 
Since punch and life so will agree? 





AN EPITAPH 
On a Favourite Lap-Dog. 


I sever hark’d when out of season ! 

I never hit without a reason ; 

I ne’er insulted weaker brother, 

Nor wrong’d by force nor fraud another. 
Though brutes are placed a rank below, 
Happy for mzn, he could say so ! . 


Epitaph on a Father. 
Hrre drop, benevolence, thy sacred tear, 
A friend of haman kind reposes here ; 
A man, content bimself and God to know; 
A heart, with every virtue form’d to glow: 
A soul superior to each mean disguise ; 
Truth’s sacred voice, and pity’s melting 
eyes: 
Beneath each pressure, uniformly great ; 
In life untainted, unsurpriz’d by fate : 
Such, though obscurd .by various ill, be 
shone ; 
Consol'd his neighbours’ woes, and bore bis 
own : 
Heaven saw, and snatch’d from fortune’s 
rage its prey, 
To share the triumphs of eternal day. 
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Stanzas, &c.—Collection of Sonnets, ke. 








= 


Stanzas, written in the Meadows 
opposite the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh’s Gardens, on the banks 
of the Thames, in the Autumn of 
1813. ’ 


O! Rrcumoxp! again on thy banks let me 
wander, 
Along the green marge of thy Thames 
let me stray. 
That stream on whose eddies I loft lov’d 
to pender, 
And loiter the hours of leisure away. 


For sweet were the moments, dear vil- 
lage! and sweeter 
The warm little gir} that partook of thy 
charms— 
Those moments when love in the meadows 
would meet her, 
To bask in the downy repese of her arms. 


Methinks, even now, I can feel them en- 
folding ° 
The bosom that burnt with an exquisite 
flame, 
White the love-beaming eye seems inteut 
on beholding 
The groves that resounded with sorrow 
and shame, 


Curse, curse on the impulse that led us 
both thither, 
For, alas! like the roses that blossom in 


May, 
Poor Fanny—though lovelier—bloom’d 
but to wither, 
And feel her attractions as fragile asthey. 


And where is my Fanny—that queen of 
my glory ? 
Does she breathe in repose, or, a victim 
to sorrow, 
In the stilluess of midnight revert to the 
Stor 
That saddens the promis’d delights of 
the morrow ? 


O, Fanny f believe me, I meant not to 
harm thee, 
And wWould’st thou return to the source 
of thy woe, 
The task shoald be mine for the future to 
charm thee, 
And dry up the tears I’ve occasion’d to 
flow. 


Vou L December, 1814. 


—— 
For, believe me, dear girl, there are few 
beneath heaven, 
Whose hearts are more warm or more 
thoughtless than mine ; 
And the fault of a moment may sure be 
forgiven, 
When part of that fault, my dear Fanny, 
was thine ! 


But, sweetest! since I have distracted thy 


mind, . 
On me let the weight of its sorrow dee 
scend.— 
And, Fanny, in future, shall constantly 
find, 
Although | beguil’d her, I still am her 
friend ! 
» A Ss. 


Ona certain Collection of Motley 
Sonnets from all Countries, 


Sru Dent. 
Five Volumes of Sonvets ! and pray what 
about ? 
Docror. 
Why, that, my deat fellow! you’ve got 
to find out ; 
But as for myself I can safely admit, 
They'll never be dama’d for profusion of 
wit, TE 
Yet if with the gods there’s a place for the 


dull, 
Poor C——! may thank the proceeds of 
his skull. 
T. S. 


To Miss Louisa G—tl—e, on 
her asking the author whether or 
not he believed there was such a 
place as heaven. 


You ask me a question, I freely confess, 
Which is not very easy to answer ; 

But if you would knowit, I cannot do less 
Than strongly refer youto Dancer. 


But thus much I’1l] warrant you, say what 
he may, , 
And a better conviction can’t be, 
If there is such a place, I am réady to say, 
It is centred alone, Love !. in shee ! 
T. 84 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
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Canting ; a Poem, interspersed with 
Tales, and additional Scraps. 
1 vol. 1814. 


THE author of this amusing tri- 
fle, who aims only at occupying a 
vacant hour, will not suspect us of 
canting when we tell him, that we 
have travelled through his pages 
with but little pleasure, and with 
no instruction. His distinction be- 
tween canting and prejudice is very 
lamely sustained ; and he not un- 
frequently stigmatises notions that 
are peculiar only because they are 
not vulgar, with the affected or 
whining pretensions of individuals 
who seek to cover real purposes by 
the artificial gloss of fictitious mau- 
ners. In short, the author evi- 
dently adopts this most compre- 
hensive definition of canting ; what- 
ever does not exactly correspond 
with his own opinions in literature, 
in politics, or in taste, he modestly 
ascribes to a spirit of canting ; from 
which we shrewdly suspect he is, 
himself, a most egregious canter. 
Independently of this radical de- 
fect, the poem is whully without 
interest. ‘There are occasionally a 
few good lines, but the general 
structure of the versification is ex- 
tremely lax and irregular, Upon 
the whole, the writer seems best 
calculated to sueceed m trifles. 

Some of the Scraps which are 
subjoined to this volume are com- 
posed with tolerable ease and vi- 
vacity. We select the following as 
specimens. 

Choice Reading. 
In sweet poetic chime 
From Milton I learnt rhyme ; 
From — I got blank verse ; 
And could many a line rehearse, 
With sprightly comic glee, 
From Seway, Rowe, and Lee! 


While the tragic style I caught 
From Gay and Congreve’s thought ! 
Vanbrugh and Cibber’s parity, 
Shakspeare’s regularity, 
Farquhar’s sweet simplicity, 
Lillo’s eccentricity ! 
From Rochester ae Wycherly 
I pick’d up all my modesty ! 
From Sterne perspicuity, 
Logic, continuity ! 
Savage gave sobriety, 
Order and propriety ! 
Dryden show’d locality ; 
Stephen Duck true quality 5 
Chesterfield good feeding $ 
Doctor Johnson breeding 5 
And Swift, the famed dean of St. Pa. 
trick, d'ye see, 
Gave me delicate notions and decency ! 
As I scorn’d to be a prattler, 
I learn’d science from the Tatler ¢ 
All the virulence of satire 
From Addison’s Spectator ! 


When scarce turn’d of twenty, in love 
being cross’d, 
I read, and reflected on, ParadiseLost ; 
But after being married, quite gaily 
inclin’d, 
I straight to the Night Thoughts chan- 
ged my mind: 
Then began 
Essay on Man, 
Rape of the Lock, and Samson Ago- 
nistes, 
Belinda, Shock—with Yorick—Tris- 
megistus, 
Hudibras, and Death of Abel, 
Balaam’s Ass, and A'sop’s Fable { 
As fancy seem’d to grow less, 
1 turn’d to Pilgrim’s Progress ! 
L’ Allegro made me melancholy, 
11 Penseroso brisk and jolly ! 


When on brilliancy first bent, 
I read Acts of Parliament ; 
Laid my paw 
On the law 
When I wanted to be merry ; 
Crack'd a joke 
With Lord Coke, 
Studied Blackstone’sCommentary. 
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Time’s Telescope. 








‘Vhus shunuing ali depravity, 
And filling up each cavity, 
From modern Trazic Bards I caught 
Broad humour, laugh, and lively 
thought, 


And from Joe Miller—gravity ! 
Gambling. 
A ruin’d Gamester once foul play had 
shown, 
And, from a second story wisdow 
thrown, 
Ask'd Will’s advice!—The case, said 
Will, is plain ; 
Observe this rule—ne’er play so high 
again ! 
The Will. 
Old Dolt, who, when a boy, ne’er lik'd 
his school, 


Was yet (if money makes the man) no 
fool 


ool! 

He, near his death, did thus his wil 
declare, 

“I give, bequeath, and make my son 
my HARE!” 

His friends all stood amazed, and 
thought it shame, 

That he, while dying, should be making 
game. 


The Revenge ; or, Fatherly Kind- 
ness. 

A vixen wife, who felt the horsewhip’s 
smart, 

Ran to her father, begg’d he’d take 
her part. 

« What was your fault?” said he, 
“ come, state the case.” 

J yaeye some coffee in my husband’s 
face 

« For which he beat me!’ “ Beat you ! 
Didhe! ’S’life! 

He beat my Daughter! Zounds! I'll 
beat his Wife ! 

If for such faults he gives my dear Child 


ain, 
Come bat his Wife, Vil flog her home 
again !” 





Time's Telescope for 1815 ; or a 
complete Guide to the Almanack, 
containing an explanation of the 
Saints’ Days Holidays, with 
Illustrations of British History 

and Antiquities, and Netices of 


obsolete Rites and Customs, to 
which is added an account of the 
fasts and festivals of the Jews, 
Astronomical occurrences inevery 
month ; comprising remarks on 
the phenomenon of the celestial 
bodies ; a history of Astronomy, 
and the naturalist’s diary, ex- 
plaining the vorious appearances 
in the animal and vegetable kings, 
doms. To which is aeernae 
astronomical introduction ; ¢llus- 
trated with, cuts. To be. con- 
tinued annually, 1 vol, 8vo, 1813. 


Tue ample title-page which we 
have copied fully explains ‘the 
ap scope of the present volame, 

ut for the ‘mariner in which’ the 
various topics iii that title-page ate 
treated, a reference to the work tat’ 
alone be explanatory. Thisis its 
second annual appearance, and we 
willingly confess that it is much 
improved. The quantity of useful 
and interesting matter which is 
here amassed together, distributed 
with judicious appropriation under 
each month, is highly creditable to 
the industry and taste of the com- 
piler. We were particularly pleas~ 
ed with the amusing illustrations of 
the ancient customs and manners, 
which are given as the different days 
in this calendar occur which for-' 
merly used to be distinguished by 
their observance, But amusement, 
though copious, is not all that will 
be found in this volume, The as- 
tronomical occurrences of each 
month are noted, with a degree of 

recision that renders them intel- 

igible to the least instructed ; and 
the Naturalist’ s Diary comprehends 
almost every subject necessary to be 
known in the prosecution of rural 
occupations, as well as various 
other topics, No person, we think 
who wishes to understand some- 
thing of time beyond its mere 
lapse, ought to be without this’ 
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work; and we ure glad to perceive 
that the success of the preceding 
volume has justified the proprieters 
and éditor in pledging theinsel ves 
to'a continuation of it with such 
increasing novelties as research 
and good sense may easily collect. 





An Essay on the Effects of the in- 
on Modes of pursuing 
rade; with’ analogous Reme- 
dies : comprising a Dissertation 
upon the Diminution and Remu- 
neration of Labour. By a Live- 

~ gyman of London, 1 vol. 1814, 


Hap. the author of this sensible 
little ;tract designated himself a 
*‘ Common Councilman of the City 
of,, London,” we should have-shut 
the book in hopeless despair: but 
being a Liveryman, and knowing 
that in that large body of citizens 
many most intelligent persons are 
to be found, we prosecuted our 
labour, and have not been wholly 
unrewarded, The writer is evi- 
dently a man who is more accus- 
tomed to think than to write. His 
thoughts have generally a plain air 
of, practicable common sense about 
them, which shews that he under. 
stands the topics he discusses: but 
ag.to the manner, he may swear, 
with. Polonius, that ‘* he uses no 
art at all.” The topics that are 
touched upon are numerous, but 
chiefly connected with trade and 
commerce. He is somewhat severe 
upon the conduct of the East In- 
dia Company, but seems to be well 
versed in their proceedings. Should 
the work reach a ‘second edition, 
we earnestly recommend the author 
to let, some friend. revise. the style, 
because we think his matter de- 
serves: to be promulgated, which 
can scarcely be the case unless it 
be recommended by some exterior 
graces,, The age is too finical to 
relish wholesome truths in a homely 


dress ; aud he therefore who wishes 
to be useful must not disdain the 
means that may render him so. 


nd 


Eutropii Historie Romana; li- 
bri septem; cum notis Anglicis 
et gastionibus ad erudiendem 
juventatem, Historia Geogras 
phiaque antiqua accommodatis, 
Studio, C. Bradley.—Londini ; 
in Aidibus Valpianis. 1815. 


M. Acci Plauti Comedia Quatuor, 
Amphitruo, Aululurio, Captivi, 
Rudens, ad usum Scholarum no- 
tulis Anglicis et Glossario ac- 
commodata.—Londini, in Aidi-« 
bus Valpianis. 1815. 


Tue execution of both these 
classical volumes does much credit 


to the press of Mr. Valpy. They: 


are accurately and neatly printed: 
but with regard to the first, we de- 
cidedly oweket it to the plan adopted 
by Dr. Stirling in his school edition 
of Eutropius, who, by subjoining 
the ordo to each page, rendered the 
translation of so much simplicity, 
that the scholar, when he had ar- 
rived at the end of the volume, 
would be but slightly acquainted 
with the construction of the Latin 
language. There is a just medium 
between leaving the student to do 
all by himself, and doing all for 
him: and that medium, we think, 
has been well preserved in the pre- 
seut edition, where the intricacies 
are smoothed, but not all the ob- 
structions levelled. ‘The explaua- 
tory notes relative to eminent indi- 
viduals, places, &c. &c. are in ge- 
neral very judicious, 

Iu noticmg the second work, the 
selection from the plays of Plautus, 
we have only to bestow upon it our 
most unqualified approbation, as, 
by carefully expunging from that 
fine eld comic writer those parts 
whose immodesty would only core 
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rupt the minds of youth, the rich 
and sterling ore is left, for their de- 
light and instruction, uncontami- 
nated by. any -base alloy. . Such 
labours as these,‘ which enable the 
classical student to repast upon all 
the fascinating beauties of the an- 
cients, while uo insidious poison is 
permitted to lurk beneath the pleas- 
ing occupation, do honour to tiose 
whe accomplish them, 





Creed Philosophie, or Immortality 
ofthe Soul; by Nathaniel Cooke, 
Esq. 1Vol. dto. 1813. 


Ir is net among the probabilities 
ef life that at this period of time, 
any thing very new can be discover 
ed in the way of a philosophical de- 
monstration of our immortality. 
Supposing that great point to re- 
quire further confirmation than 
what is afforded by the positive de- 
clarations of revealed religion, the 
musty volumes of former metaphy- 
siciaus, schoolmen, -casuists, and 
reasoners, would be found to afford 
as much of presumptive evidence 
as can be devised by the mere unas- 
sisted efforts of human intellect. A 
principle which all men intyitively 
believe, and which is questioned or 
denied only by presumption er by 
guilt, has not been left without that 
amplitude of inquiry which would 
necessarily result from such a uni- 
versal interest in it; and Mr. Cooke, 
therefore, can hardly aspire to any 
thing beyond a recapitulation of 
arguments already employed. This, 
indeed, constitutes the only feature 


of his labours, except in some cases, 
where he has endeavoured to be ex- 
cessively profound, and there as we 
could not understand him, we will 
not pretend to criticise him ; imitat~ 
ing thus the modesty and discretion 
of Socrates. Metaphysical research 
is atall times a pursuit more flat- 
tering to self-love, than conducive 
to -~ beneficial end: for they who 
can dexterousby employ a jargon 
which seems to mean something 
because nothing is intelligibie, bes 
come at once so satisfied with their 
own acuteness, that there is nothing 
in the heavens above, or on the 
earth beneath, or ia the waters uns 
der the earth, which they cannot 
penetrate, arrange, rectify, aud exs 
plain. Were all that metaphysicsever 
taught struck out from the general 
mass of human knowledge, no man 
could point to a vacaney and say, 
here is something that has been 
lost. With this opinion of the ge- 
neral value of metaphysical writ~ 
ings, it may easily be supposed that 
we attach no extraordinary impor- 
tance to the labours of Mr. Cooke; 
and when. we say that he reasons 
and argues with nearly as much 
perspicuity as most of his tribe, and 
that his conclusions are quite as sa~ 
tisfactory and obvious, we think we 
have given a character of his book 
with which not even he will be dis 
satisfied. He who can seriously 
strengthen the belief of his own 
immortality by the perusal of it, 
has never seriously thought upon 
the subject. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF 


CIETIES, AND DISCOVERIES 


PHILOSOPHICAL SO. 
IN ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES. 





Experiments on Beef. 

M. Hildebrandt has recently 
made some curious experiments on 
the preservation of the flesh of ani- 
mals in the gases. In a receiver of 
thecapacity of three cubic inches, 
filled with very pure sulphurous 
acid gas, he introduced through 
mercury a piece of fresh beef: in 
a few minutes the meat had absorb- 
ed almost the whole gas, and the 
mercury filled the capacity of the 
receiver, except some air-bells, 
which were probably owing to the 
atmospheric air, The meat soon 
lost its natural red colour, and as- 
sumed that of boiled meat: it did 
not undergo any other apparent al- 
terations, and the air in the bell- 
glass preserved its volume, At the 
end of seventy-six days, during 
which time the temperature had 
wvarid from 0 to 10° Reaumer, the 
meat had scarcely acquired any 
smell of sulphurous acid : it was 
harder and drier than roasted meat, 
After leaving it four days in the 
open air, it then became more com- 
pact without being putrefied, and 
did not change colour: it merely 
lost the weak smell of acid without 
acquiring any other. 

A piece of ox-beef was treated in 
the same way in the fluoric acid 
gas, and the results were in every 
respect similar: the phenomena 
were only less visible, because the 
acid attacked the glass, and a thin 
coating of mercury was deposited 
©n the meat, 


Beef deposited in a receiver filled 
with ammoniacal gas exhibited al- 
terations completely different : the 
absorption of the elastic fluid had 
taken place in it totally ; the meat 
assumed a fine red colour nearly as 
in the nitrous gas, and preserved 
this fresh appearance for seventy-six 
days: it was much softer than in 
the foregoing experiment, without 
smell, and having the colour and 
consistence of fresh meat, When 
exposed four days to the open air 
it did not putrify; it lost its red 
colour, however, became brown, 
dried up, and was covered with a 
kind of varnish. 

Atmospheric Phenomenon. 

On Sunday night the 1th of 
September, a luminous arch, ex- 
tending from the western to the 
eastern horizon, was visible to the 
inhabitants of the greater part of 
Britain and Ireland. This pheno- 
menon, interesting from the rarity 
of its occurrence, was, in the pre- 
sent instance, rendered still more 
so frown being in opposition to the 
received notions of the causes which 
produce it, and the season of its 
appearance. It has been supposed 
that they appear only at the full of 
the moon, and are occasioned by 
the refraction of her rays in drops 
of rain, Now the bow im question 
appeared four hours before the 
rising of the moon, which, instead 
of being at its full, was 26 days 
old, and there was ne rain at the 
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Atmospheric Phenomenop—Detonating Balls, &c. 








time, the evening being uncom- 
monly serene, the sky unclouded, 
and the air rather dry and frosty 
than humid ; the thermometer at 
the time being at 50, and the baro- 
meter rather above 30, The stars 
during the continuance of the bow 
were particularly brilliant, but 
some time after its extinction they 
became dull. Our informant first 
observed this phenomenon at 20 
minutes past eight. It was a 
strongly marked and rather lumi- 
nous band, less in its arc than the 
Isis solaris, and without any va- 
riety of colour ; it wasat that time 
some degrees above Orion’s dagger, 
which appeared to be nearly the 
centre of the arc; at 40 minutes 
st eight the north-west limb was 
Printer than the other, and the 
whole appeared to decline; at S. 
50. it became broader, and cover- 
ed the first star in the dagger; at 
9 it extended to the middle star, 
contracting and fading at its extre- 
mities ; at 5 minutes past 9 it was 
barely discernible ; and at 10 min, 
past 9 was totally dissipated ; large 
ight patches were, however, seen 
till 12 o’clock, about, but more 
particularly above, the space which 
the bow had occupied. A smart 
frost took place during the night ; 
the thermometer at 12 had fallen to 
47, Although our informant, at 
the time of viewing this bow, could 
hot distinguish any clouds or mist, 
yet, on his approaching the city 
from the southward, between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening, 
he observed a dun-coloured and 
rather dense vapour suspended over 
the town, rising in the south to a 
considerable height, and, as he 
supposed, formed by exhalations 
from the city. Whether this va- 
we had dissipated at the time the 
ow appeared, or, if not, whether 
the vesicule of which it was com- 


posed, and which were so small as 
not to obscure or even dim the bril- 
liancy of the stars, were sufficient 
to refract the rays of light passing 
into them, he professes himself in- 
competent to decide. The weather 
fora fortnight previous had been 
uncommonly fine, and the day fol- 
lowing, on which our informant 
wrote, was the same. 


Detonating Balls. 

These balls, which have for 
some time been exhibited at lec- 
tures as @ chemical experiment, 
were till lately sold in London, We 
are sorry that they should have thus 
been put into the hands of children 
and foolish people. They are 
formed by inclosing in little glass 
bulbs about a quarter of a grain of 
fulminating silver, and then cover- 
ing the bulb with thin paper pasted 
all over it to secure the orifice, 
Children by putting them into 
their mouths may be much injured 
by the explosion—received into the 
stomach they would cause death. 





Mr. Armond Seguin, in account 
ing for the fall of mineral produc- 
tions which has lately happened in 
different parts of the Ccntheche, ob- 
serves, that combustible bodies, the 
metals, metallic alkaline, or earth 
salts, essential oils, gasses, wit 
animal and vegetable matter in ge- 
neral, being either dissolved in, or 
mixed with the atmospheric air, we 
may suppose that the constitueut 
part of the erolites have been sus- 
pended in the atmosphere, and the 
combination formed of electric mat- 
ter, or some violent agitation of the 
air. But admitting the dissemina- 
tion of the component parts of ero- 
lites in the upper part of the at- 
mosphere, how can they be united 
so asto form such large masse 
which are said to have fallen ? 
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Misietoe in Epilepsy—Lettuce an Anodyne. 








At a meeting of the Kirwanian 
Society, in Dublin, a communica- 
tion was read from M. Donovan, on 
the question whetheralcohol (spirits) 
be a production of fermentation or 
distillation, From the result of se- 
veral experiments, he concludes, 
that alcoholis a product of fermen- 
tation, that it exists ready formed 
and perfect in fermented liquors, 
that it isin them in a state of very 
loose combination. with water and 
vegetable matter, It has been sup- 
Eos by many that during the 
ermentation the evolved cashiase 
acid gas (fixed air) carries off with 

“it some spirituous vapour, If this 
were the case there could be no 
doubt of alcohol being produced by 
fermentation. To ascertain if any 
alcohol did escape during the pro- 
cess of fermentation, M. Donovan 
set an apparatus nearly filled with 
the infusien of malt to ferment, so 
that the carbonic acid was forced to 
pass through some ounces of water 
under some degree of pressure. The 
process was continued for six days, 
and the gas which passed through 
the water was in considerable quan- 
tity. This water when distilled, 
and the product several times drawn 
over, manifested no signs of con- 
tainining alcohol, so that if any was 
produced, it was so minute as to 
escape detection, 





_A Physician of considerable emi- 
nence in London informs us, that of 
all the remedies recommended for 
epileptic, fits, the misseltoe has 

roved most beneficial.—That the 
Fines caustic, recommended by 
some medical men, generally dis- 
orders the stomach ;. and he thinks 
he has met with cases in which it 


has decidedly proved hurtful.— 
That the preparations of zinc, so 
highly extolled, often disorders the 
stomach ; and asan internal reme- 
dy, he has never known them prove 
beneficial in any disease. He adds, 
that it is of great consequence 
that the misseltoe should be fresh 
and recently powdered, and that it 
should be administered regularly 
three times a day, in the dose of 
half a drachm, in a little pepper. 
mint water, or camphorated jalap, 





Dr. Duncan, senior, of Edin- 
burgh, has found the inspissated 
juice of the common gurden let- 
tuce to possess a powerful and pe- 
culiar anodyne property, and to 
succeed in allaying morbid irritation 
in cases in which opium was in- 
admissible, and in which other ano- 
dyne medicines had failed. It pro- 
duces very composed and refreshing 
sleep, and does not disorder the 
head, or constipate the bowels, 
He particularly extols its virtues in 
pulmenary consumption and asth- 
ma. Ifthis plant really possess the 
virtues ascribed to it by the expes 
rienced Doctor, we may give it the 
same character as the ancients did 
the sage, Cur moriatur homo cut 
lactuca cressit in horto, It has 
been the-opinion of many, that all 
the milky juices exuding from 
wounded vegetables, possess some- 
what the same sedative power with 
the milky juice of the poppy. The 
lettuce certainly afferds more of 
this milky juice than any other 
plant that grows in this country; 
and this juice, when spontaneously 
inspissated by the heat of the sun, 
very much resembles opium both 
in colour and taste. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Monday, November 21. 
America, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne seeing the no- 
ble Earl (Liverpool) in his place, took that 
opportunity to puta question to him on 
the subject of a publication by the Ameri- 
can government of certain docuinents re- 
lative to the negociation ai Ghent, and the 
pretensions urged by the British govern- 
ment. This wasa matter of very great 
importance, whether regarded with a view 
tothe effect which such a publication was 
calculated to produce in America, or wth 
a view to its effects upon the opinions of 
the European sovereigos, and the state 
of affairsin Europe. His question was, 
whether in conseqnence of the publicatign 
to which he alluded, it was the intention 
of the noble Earl to make any communica- 
tion to parliament ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said it was true 
that a partial publication of the subject 
matter of the negociations at Ghent had 
been made by the American government, 
and he was aware of the eff-ct which it was 
calculated to produce. He never knew 
of sucha proceeding before on the part of 
any civilized government. At all events, 
it was the invariable practice of the go- 
vernment here not to lay any papers before 
pwiliament on the subject of a negocia- 
tion which was still pending ; and, there. 
fore, it was not the intention of minis- 
tersto lay any part of that negociation 
before parliament. The proper time would 
be, when the whole should be concluded, 
and then ministers would be ready to justi- 
fy their conduct in the face of their country, 
of Europe, and the whole world. In the 
mean time, the negociation had not con- 
cluded at the stage to which it had been 
brought by the documents published by the 
American government. It had proceeded 
since without interruption, and was still 
pending ; and under these circumstances, 
nothing could be more mischievous than 
coming forward with a partial and garbled 
view of the proceedings. 

Wednesday, November 23. 
Lord Walsingham. 

The Earl of Liverpool brought in a mes- 
sage from his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, intimating that his royal highness 
Vot, 1. December, 1814. 


had taken into his serious consideration 
the great liberalitysindustry, and inte, & - 
ty of Lord Walsingham, in the discharge 
of the important duties of chairman of 
committees during upwards of twenly 
years past. His royal highness lamented 
that the noble lord had been incapacitated 
by bodily infirmity from continuing in 
the office, recommending at the same time 
the house to concur in a measure for con- 
ferring on the voble loid, «8 a reward for 
his public services, an annuity of 20001. 





Thursday, November 24, 
Property Tax. 

The Duke of Norfolk adverted to the 
circumstance, that an order had been sent 
from the Treasury to the Chambertain of 
London relative to the property tax, ia 
which it was stated, in form at least, that 
the tax was to be coutinued till April 1816. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
printed form might possibly be as the no- 
ble duke had stated it to be, but certainly 
nothing of that kind could prejudge any 
question that might be submitted on that 
subject to the deliberation of parliament. — 

Naval Administration. 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose to make 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
on the subject of the naval administration 
of the country. The motion was for am 
address to the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to lay on 
the table copies of representations made to 
his Royal Highness, un the want of protec- 
tiou tu trade, by the merchants and ship- 
owners of Liverpool, Glasgow, Port Glas- 
gow, Greenock, and London. The object 
of this motion was to shew, that there exist- 
ed in the country an impression that the 
naval department had beeu improperly 
eonducted. 

Lord Melville said, he stood pledged to 
their lordships to agree tothe motion; but 
he now expressed his complete conviction 
that he could satisfy their Jordships that 
the general statements jn these papers 
were unfounded. In every war some ves- 
sels must be captured ; but the general 
statements, as far as they were intended to 
establish a case against the Admiralty,,were 
entirely incorrect, as he undertook to 
prove when the proper occasion arrived. 
He ought, however, to state, that he was 
not aware of avy representation having 
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bee, presented to the Prince Regent from 
Lun on. The address was agreed to. 
lord Walsingham. 

The Karl of Liverpool rose, on the or- 
der of the day for taking into consideration 
the Regent’s message, on the subject of con- 
ferring an adnuity of 2000/. on Lord Wal- 
singham for his long services as Chairman 
of Committees, The noble earl repeated 
what he formerly said in praise of the no- 
ble loid’s conduct as a public officer, and 
moved an address to His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, expressing the coneure 
rence of the honse in his royal message. 

After a liberal tribute to the noble lord’s 
merit and deserts, paid by his Grace of 
Norfolk, the motion was carried nem. dis. 





Tuesday, November 29, 

The Irish peace preservation bill was 
read a third time. The Neutral ships 
bill, the promissory note bill, the East 
India goods bill, the Irish glass duty bill, 
and the Ivish timber duty bill, were read a 
third time and passed. 

Thursday, Dee. 1. 

The royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the peace of Ircland preservation 
bill, the woollen and cofton bills, Irish 
glass duty, the Neutral ships, and several 
others. 





Trial by Jury. 

The Lord Chancellor said ‘he had to 
move the first reading of a bill to facili- 
tate justice in Scotland, by introducing 
trial by jury in civilcases. The bill had 
been put into his lordship’s hands for him to 
consider whether the general prnciple 
ought to be adopted. With respect to 
that question, his lordship said there could 
be no doubt but trial by jury might be in- 
troduced into the Jaw of Scutiand with 
great benefit to the subjects of that part of 
the united kingdom. Whether this bill 
would do in its present shape he had a 
doubt, but on the general principle he had 
no doubt. As the bill had been put into 
his hands he had considered it right to 
move the first reading, with a view to have 
it put in such a state that their lordships 
might have the opportunity, during the 
recess, of considering alJl its enactments, 
and whether it can be carried into exe- 
cution, The bill was read the first time. 

Courts Martial. 

The Earl of Egremont said it was his 
intention to move, afier the recess, an ad- 
dress to his Royal Hghness the Prince 
Regeut, praying his Royal Highness to 
order the minutes of a Naval Court Martial 
on Captain Brown, with the opinion of the 
Crown Lawyers on the same, to be laid be- 


fore that House; also the minutes of a 
Court Martial on Colonel Quentia, of the 
10th Hussars. His lordship observed, it 
was not his intention to iaterfere with the 
prerogative of the crown; hi8 object was to 
procure the means of convincing their 
lordships that some limitation onght to be 
applied to the proceedings of those courts, 
rather than any gallant officer should be 
put in a situation he did not deserve, 
He made the latter observation with refer- 
ence to Captain Brown, of whom it was 
impossible to speak io terms of disrespect. 
In case the subject was not taken up by 
any other noble lord, he should certainly 
bring it forward, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, with respect 
toone of the courts martial, he was entirely 
ignorant. What was the nature of the 
case with respect to Captain Brown his 
lordship knew not; with respect to the 
other, it was a matter of general notoriety : 
however as the noble lord had intimated 
his intention to found some new regulation, 
it was not necessary then to make further 
observation ; this, however, he would say 
—‘‘ it must be a strong case to make me 
conseut to such a measure.” 


Adjournment. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved an 
adjournment to the 9th of February. 

Lord Grenville said, be had expected in 
a motion for adjournment, durinz two or 
three months that some groun'! would have 
been stated for a proceeding whi h he con- 
sidered extraordivary. His lordship gave 
his negative to the motion. 

The motion of adjournment was put and 
carried without a division; and the house 
therefure stands adjourned to the 9th of 
February 1815, 

atten 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, November 21. 
Army Estimates, 

Lord Palmerston proposed a resolution, 
* that 204,356 men should be kept up for 
the land service, exclus've of the troops in 
the East Indies and foreign corps.”—The 
resolution was agreed to, 

The next resolution was for 3,522,000), 
for the service of the troops at home and 
abroad—Azgreed to, 

The third resolution was for 10,900/. for 
recruiting five troops of dragcons and 15 
companies of foot, in Great Britain, for 
the service of the East India company. 

It was then moved, that asum not ex- 
ceeding 245,000/. be granted to h's majes- 
ty for defraying the charges of the disem- 
bodied militia, 
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It was next moved, that 85,000!, should 
be granted for general officers, not holding 
the rank of colonels.— Agreed to 

Also, the sum of 200,000/. to defray the 
charges of general staff and garrison offi- 
cers.—. Agreed to. 

The sum of 60,000/.for supernumerary 
officers.— Agreed to. 

The sum of 106,000]. for the expences 
of officers in public departments in Great 
Britain.— Agreed to, 

The sum of 70 000). for defraying the 
fees for land forces.—Agreed to. 

The sum of 218 000/. for the half pay of 
reduced officers of the land forces. 

General Gascoigne said, there was mat- 
ter that deserved attention,—the cistine- 
tion between the English and Iri-h half 
pty. Hesaw no reason for this difference,and 
considered that it ought to be done away. 

Tord Palmerston said his majesty’s 
ministers had not been inattentive to the 
subject ; and measures would probably be 
adopted to assimilate the half-pay of Ire- 
Jand to thatof England.—This sum was 
then agreed to. 

Also, the sums of '7,000/. for defraying 
military allowances to reduced officers ; 
and 427,000/, for the in and out pensioners 
of Cheisea and Kilmainham hospitals,--- 
Agreed to. 

The sum of 30,000/. for pensions to offi. 
cers of the land marine forces. 

On the sum of 100,000/. being propos- 
ed to be granted to volunteer corps in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there was no necessity for maintain- 
ing this species of force, and, on his sug- 
gestion the motion was withdrawn. 

The sums of 150,000/. for the expences 
of local militiain Great Britain ; 257,000/, 
fur the services of foreign corps in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; 14,000/. for the Roy- 
al military college ; 15,000/. for the mili- 
tary asylum at Chelsea ; 12,000/. for the 
ehaplains of the army ; 60,000/. for me- 
dicines and hospital contingencies ; 25,0004. 
for allowances to the children of deceased 
officers ; 100,000/. for the commissariat in 
Ireland ; 200,000/, for the barrack de- 
partment in Ireland, were then voted, 

The sum of 7,500/. proposed for allow- 
ances to smperanouated officers in public 
Officers was withdrawn. 

The whole of the sums were for half a 
year, fromthe 26th December, 1814, to 
25th June, 1815.—The resolutions were 


then agreed to. 





Tuesday, November 22. 
Habeas Corpus, 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose to submit to 


the house a proposition, with the view of 
supplying a defect in the present law of 
habeas corpus. By the common law the 
operation of these writs was extremely li 
mited. The lord chancellor alone had 
the power at present of granting, under all 
circumstances, relief in the case of lunatics 
and infants. He proposed, therefore, to 
extend this power to ail the judges, both in 
term time and in vacation; and to enable 
them to enforce them obedience by issu- 
ing process, He proposed, likewise, that 
they should be empowered to award ex 
pences ; to inqnire into the truth of facts ; 
and, in the case of insufficient affidavits, to 
discharge the party upon bis recognizance 
to appear in court in the following term, 
He coi.cluded by moving for leave to bring 
in a bill for more effectually securing the 
liberty of the subject ; avd that Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow, Mr. Serjeant Best, and Sir 8. Ro- 
milly, do prepare and bring in the same.— 
The bill was then brought in, and read a 
first time. 

Mr. Croker wished the provisions cf jhe 
bill to be extended to Ireland. —The bill was 
then ordered to be yead a second time on 
Monday next. 


Court Martial on Colonel Quentin. 

Colonel Palmer said, he held in his hand 
a paper which induced him to give imme- 
diate notice to the house, that it was his 
intention after the recess, again to bring 
forward the question of the court martial 
upon Col. Quentin, ‘This paper contain- 
ed a statement, published by authority, 
contradicting certain assertions he had 
made in the house and upon the trial ; 
and he owed it to himself to declare, that 
such statement was wholly unfounded.— 
He had abstained from entering into the 
particulars to which the statement referred 
on a former night, although strongly urg- 
ed to it by the speech of a right honorable 
friend ; but although the address for the 
proceedings of the court-martial had not 
been carried, he should neveitheless bring 
forward the same motion he should have 
8 ibmitted tothe house had the papers been 
produced, Heconsidered the subject to 
be of so much importance that he propcs- 
ed to move a call of the house. 


Violence of Ferdinand.—Spanish Prisoners, 

Mr. Whitbread rose to call the aitention 
of the house to the circumstances lately 
mentioned, relative to the arrest and de'i. 
vering up two Spanish subjects at Gibral- 
tar, who hadtaken refuge there from the 
persecution of their own government, That 
this surrender was as illegal and unjust ag 
it was inhuman, he presumed very little 
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doubt could exist. His object was tu toliow 
up the production of the correspondence 
wpon thissubject, if that production should 
not be opposed, by some moticn that should 
mratk the sense entertained by the house 
concerning that transaction. Every one 
knew what had been the conduct of the 
p'csent Spanish government, and by what 
a course of vindictive persecution the base 
ingratitude of Ferdinand had been signa- 
lised. (Hear, hear !)—So early as during 
his ‘stay at Valencia, the resolution was 
formed of getting rid of the Cortes, and of 
rendering despotism all powerful in Spain. 
On the nghtofthe 10th of May several 
members«f the Cortes had been dragged 
from their homes, others pursued into dif- 
ferent parts of the country, many of whom 
became exposed to the active vigilance of 
sir James Duff. The judges constituted 
to try these offenders were three persons 
who had opposed al] the proceedings of the 
patriots from the outset, and had shewn 
themselves hostile to every measure that 
had for its object an effectual resistance to 
the arms of Franve. One of the judges 
appointed tosit upon these men had been 
the Chief Judge under Juseph Bonaparte. 
Among other eminent patriots who had 
been persecuted and compelled to fly was 
the Marquis Matterosa, one of the most 
distinguished champions of the Spanish in- 
alependence, who had exposed his life and 
fortunes in the service of his coun'ry. He 
had fled from Madrid into the Asturias ; 
his persecutors bad followed him to his 
country seat, and had terrified the countess 
his mother so that she had died iu conse- 
quence of her apprehensions for bis safety : 
he had come to England, where he was 
safe: juckily for him he had not gone to 
Gibraltar, for there he would have been 
delivered up. It was dreadful to consider 
that Ferdinand had profited so little by his 
sufferings, as to come back to his country 
after an exile of five years, and begin his 
career by injuries to the very men who 
had been his benefactors. . He had visited 
them with inflictions far severer than any 
which had falleu upon himself. He had 
enjoyed air and exercise, and the free use 
ot his limbs: they were confined in dreary 
dungeons without air, ill fed, without the 
common decent comforts of nature ; even 
the doors of their dungeons were kept 
¢losed, that they might not have the bene- 
fit of the refreshing atmosphere. Under 
such circumstance-, two persons had fled 
from Cadiz to Gibraltas: they had, indeed, 
been stated to be seditious and dangerous 
tou'e British garrisow ; the fact was o here 
wise. Que was a reiived oflicer ; the uther 


a scholar, totally unimersed in his studies, 
and never mixing iv political concerns. 
The only works which he had published 
were an Hebrew Grawmmar, and a treatise 
against the inquisition,called ‘* the Inquisi- 
tion unmasked.” They took refuge in 
Gibraltar; but on the representation of 
the Spanish government they were giveu 
up: they were cast into prison, where one 
still lingered, though the other, he _believ- 
ed, had been released. In the course of 
inquiry into this subject, he had disciver- 
ed that this was not the first time that the 
government at Gibraltar had given up 
persons to the vengeance of Spain, It there- 
fore became peremptorily necessary on 
the house of commons to hold up such con- 
duct to detestation. Before the treaty of 
Amiens, he was aware that there wasa soit 
of compact, by which murderers, robbers, 
aud deserters were to be reciprocally sur- 
rendered, though even there it was stipulat- 
ed that the deserters should not be punish. 
ed.—Nay, even murderers*had not: a'- 
ways been given up. In 1801, a baker, 
at Cadiz, had stabbed the judge on the 
bench ; he fled to Gibraltar; application 
was made fur him, but he was not sur- 
rendered, During his inquiries he had 
further discovered that some others who 
had escaped from Ceuta to Gibraltar, had 
likewise’ beeu given up, and also that 
three bundr.d peasants who, when the 
regency ordered a couscription, had taken 
refuge there, were likewise sent back. Of 
Sir James Duff he knew nothing, except 
what was connected with these proceed- 
ings ; but he could see nothing which could 
justify or extenuate his conduct, He had 
made himself the active instrument of the 
persecntious of the Spanish government ; 
and when a convoy of British ships were 
sailing for Evgland he had taken the most 
active measures to prevent the escape cf 
a single Spaniard, Only one, by name 
Estraita, had been able to escare, and he 
was now in this country. Sir James Dufi 
had gone so far as to make the masters of 
ships take an oath, that nota Spaniard was 
on board. He had thus lent hinself to the 
Spanish tyranny, and cunsented to commit 
the English name in transactions abhurrent 
to the English character. (J/ear, heur! ) 
In June last, when this subject was meu- 
tioned in parliament, Lord Castlereagh had 
professed himself totally ignorant of it, a8 
was no doubt the fact: in July, however, 
Lord Bathurst had written to General 
Smith on this matter. Yet, in the begin- 
ing of this session, the right honourable gen- 
tleman knew nothing about it, ull be had 
gene and consulted his colleagues; and 
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then he bad offered such an excuse as he 
trusted would not be admitted by the 
house. Circumstances had arisen which 
made it supposed that the English govern- 
ment and the English embassy were not 
unconcerned in these transactions. Let 
the matter be well sifted, and !et it appear 
that the representations of the English go- 
vernment, if they hal not interfered for 
good, had at least not interfered for evil. 
(Hear, hear!) He concluded by moving 
for copies of the communications between 
our consul at Cadiz aud the commander 
at Gibraltar, and also of the currespon- 
dence between the latter officer and the 
British government. 

The Chancel or of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that all he should say with respect 
to the con luct of the Spanish Government 
was, that this country had never interposed 
to support or sanction any of the violent 
measures which were going on in Spain. 
It was a gross calumny to assert, that the 
British government had so interfered. 
Their only interference had been on the 
side of the sufferers and the oppressed : 
and as far as assistance could be afforded 
without aggravating the misfortunes of the 
victims, such assistance had been readi y 
supplied by this government. As to the 
papers alluded to by the Hon. Mover, he 
thought that his object would be better at- 
tained by giving such extracts only as re- 
lated to the particular transaction. ‘I'hese 
extracts would fully explain all that was 
sought fur. The feelings of this country 
had been strongly and properly excited by 
the oppressions of the Spanish government ; 
and to shew that his majesty’s ministers 
had concurred in this just sentiment, he 
would refer to the letter written by Lord 
Bathurst to General Smith, in which he 
cautioned that officer against a repetition 
of his conduct. Lord Bathurst in that let- 
ter mentioned the informatica which was 
given in parliament last session: he stated 
himself unwiliing to believe it true, but de- 
manded explanations. He further express- 
ed that it was the direct commah! of the 
Prince Regent, that if any other Spaniards 
should take refuge at Gibraltar, General 
Smith should refase to give them up antil 
he had previous!y communicated with the 
English ambassador at Madrid. General 
Sinith sent an answer in August, in which 
he acknowledged the information to be cor- 
rect, aud explained his conduct by refe- 
rence to the letters which he had received 
from the Spanish governor gud the English 
consul at Cadiz. It woud not be neces- 
sary to read the whole letter of the Spanish 
officer: a great deal of it was in the usual 


hyperbolical s yle of his nation; but he 
insisted very strongly on the surrender of 
some troublesome persons whom he nam- 
ed, and who, he said, had no means of 
living, except by sowing discord by their 
writings and conversation : he earnestly 
requested that they might be sent back to 
Cadiz, if they should seek refuge in Gibral- 
tar, The letter of Sir James Duff did not 
demand their surrender, but recommended 
the utmost vigilance to prevent their resi- 
dence in Gibraltar. (Hear, hear!) He stat- 
ed, that one of the persons described had 
written libels on the conduct of the British 
troops at St. Sebastian. Genera! Smith, 
after this recapitulation, proceeded to re- 
late, that soon after the receipt of these 
letters, two persons answering the descrip- 
tion had entered the garrison of Gibraltar 
without permission. hey were arrested, 
and proved to be two ofthe persons intend- 
ed; they were therefore immediately seut 
to Sir James Daif, at Cadiz. He observed 
that the motive of his conduct was his dis- 
covery that such a specics of surrender had 
been the practice of the two governments, 
and that he could not find any precedent 
to the contrary. He professed himself most 
anxiously ready to cumply with the in- 
structions then'sent him as to his futare 
conduct in sach matters. The Hon. Mover 
had alluded to another case, that had hap- 
pened under the government of General 
Campbell, ‘and did not reach the ears of 
administration till after the death of that 
officer. The British ministry had, how- 
ever, made all the reparation in its power : 
it had re-demanded the person so given up. 
He hoped that the house woald feel that 
the government had interfered as much as 
possible. With respect to General Smith, 
though his conduct was not eatirely justifi- 
able, yet itseemed t» arise naturaliy out 
of that exceeding caution always observed 
in the garrison of Gibraltar. Even in time 
of peace any foreigner who entered it with- 
out leave was immediately carried to the 
guard-house and sent away. If he had 
merely sent away these two refugees, he 
would have been justifiable; but he went 
further, and sent them to Spain: there he 
was wrong: but his error had been caused 
by the strong representations of Sir James 
Daff ; and he did not suppose that it wou'd 
be maintained that in all cases we wee 
bound to harbour all persons who should 
be obnoxious to the Spanish governments 
( Hear, hear, from Mr. Whitbread.) Supe 
pose a foreign power had possession of the 
Isle of Wight, would it be justified in 
giving shelter to al] the rebels of this coun- 
try? (Hear, hear, as before.) At any 
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rate, we house would see that no act of 
Oppression of the Spanish government had 
come to the knowledge of the ministry 
of this country, without an immediate at- 
tention being paid to it, as far as it was 
proper for one nation to interfere with ano- 
ther. Heshould suggest an amendment, 
asking for extracts instead of the entire 
copies. 

The question was then put, and the 
motiun as amended was agreed to. 

Wednesday, November 23. 
Court-Martial on Colonel Quentin, 

Mr. Tierney, referring to a notice that 
had been given a few days ago by an Hon. 
Colonel, of a motionto be made soon after 
the recess, complained of having been re- 
presented by a certain evening paper as 
having artfully made statements which 
could not be made out, He denied this 
charge. He hadinade nostatement which 
he could not make out. He could refer 
tothe Hon. Colonel for an explanation. 
The officers, he contended, did not intend 
theirletter to be submitted to his royal 
highness, and yet in the production of this 
letter the proceedings against the officers 
wholly depended. Colonel Palmer was 
commanded to hand over theletter to the 
Prince Regent, without any sanction on 
the part of the officers, and this letter was 
thus made the ground. of the most severe 
proceedings that bad ever been taken 
against any body of men. All he had said 
on the subject was supported by fact. He 
could call on the Hon. Officer to support 
the statements he had made, 

Colonel! Palmer stated that he knew 
nothing of the letter in question until it 
was sent to him by the officers, to use his 
own discretion respecting it; that he had 
communicated the circumstance in fairness 
to Colonel Quentiv, but at the same time 
in coufidence, being inno way bound but 
to present the complaints of the officers to 
the Regent. This he had done, as Com- 
manding Officer in the absence of Colonel 
Quentin, but did not deliver the letter to 
his royal highness. Colonel Quentin, who 
returned unexpectedly, was present at this 
interview when Colonel Palmer was com- 
mauded by the Regent to insist on the 
officers bringing forward charges against 
Colonel Quentin. Inthe mean time Col. 
Quentin demanded the letter from the 
officers, who refused to deliver it; Colonel 


Quentin then said it was the Regent’s com- 
mands they should dejiver it up; and up- 
on this the officers requested him (Colonel 
Palmer) to take the letter to the Regent, 
and distinctly leara from his royal highness 


if he had authorised Colonel Quentin to 
demand it. Colonel Palmer accordingly 
waited onthe Regent, and, on delivering 
his message, his Royal Highuess the Prince 
Regent denied again and again having au- 
thorised Colonel Quentin to demand this 
letter, at the same time he asked to see 
it, and itwas under a conviction that it 
could not possibly be made use of to the 
prejudice of the officers, that it was deliver- 
edup. Colonel Robarts’s letter was not 
read at the same time (as stated in The 
Courier ;) it was not even written, With 
respect to the Prince Regent not having 
interfered in making him prosecutor, Col. 
Palmer stated, he had waited on his royal 
highness to say, he need aot be prosecutor, 
although erdered by the Commander in 
chief, unless bis royal highness desired it : 
and that his royal highness did express his 
wishes that he should undertake it, saying 
that the officers would conceive he had 
deserted their cause if he refused; and 
Colonel Palmer in undertaking it, told the 
Regent that in justice to the officers, he 
must exert himself to the utmost to make 
good the charges they might bring against 
Colonel Quentin, the uecessity of which his 
royal highness admitted. He was sorry to 
differ with his Right Hon. Friend, who 
thought the motion he intended to bring 
forward after the recess should not be de- 
layed. He felt very differently onthe sub- 
ject, and that the delay would assist the 
object he had in view, in giving him more 
time to lay the case befure the public, and 
prove the injustice with which the officers 
had been treated. 


Lord Walsingham. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
livered a message from his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, approving the zeal, abi- 
lity, and integrity of Lord Walsingham, in 
the situation of Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Lords, regretting the neces- 
sity of his retiring from ill health, and re- 
commending to the house to grant him aa 
annuity of 20001. ( Hear! hear !)—Orddred 
to be referred to a committee. 





Thursday, November 2%. 
Slave Trade. 

Mr. Horner rose to ask for some infor- 
mation on the points connected with the a- 
bolition of the Slave Trade, What he would 
wish more immediately to adverttc, was @ 
statement published under the authority of 
the Americang overnment, in which it was 
asserted that negroes had been se duced 
from the southern states by British officers s 
carried to the West Indies, and there solds 
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He need hardly say, that he considered 
this asa charge of the heaviest nature, 
both as it afiected the individuals coucern- 
ed, and ag it affected the character of the 
country, ata time, too, when the reluctance 
of Franve to cu-operate with us in our en- 
deavours to put an end to the traffic in 
slaves waschiefly justified by her suspicions 
of our sincerity. The charge was, however, 
now made in the face of the world by the 
American secretary of state. There was 
auother point, in his opinion, of yet great- 
er importance. It had ben lately stated, 
that atreaty of amity had been concluded 
between the British government and Ferdi- 
nand VII. The house in answer to their 
various addresses had received assurances 
from the throne, that no opportunity would 
be lost of inducing his majesty’s allies to 
consent to anabolition of the Slave Trade 
in their dominions, ‘Tais treaty must, he 
should apprehend, have furnished an op- 
portunity of considering the situation in 
which Spain stood towards this country, of 
procuring her assent to at least some re- 
strictions and limitations of the trade. 
He trusted that this opportunity had been 
seen and used effectually. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the house must see that it was hardly pos- 
sible that British officers should be guilty 
of so black and so base a crime, in the 
fuce of those heavy penalties which the 
legislature had now aunexed to offences of 
this description, (Hear, hear /) Neither 
could the house entertain any doubt of the 
disposition of ministers to institute every 
inquiry into the circamstances, and to fol- 
low up the detection of real guilt with the 
mostexemplary punishment. In the mean 
time he trusted they would not give credit 
to a statement, the object of which pro- 
bably was to deter the slaves in America 
from quitting their habitations. Unjustifi~ 
able as the means were, it was more likely 
that they should have been adopted, than 
that so foul a charge should have a founda- 
tion iu fact. With respect to the other 
point, he lamented that it was not in his 
power to give an equally satisfactory ex- 
planation. There was no provision in the 
late treaty of amity with Spain upon the 
subject of the slave trade. It was impos- 
sible to bring the court of Spain to a sense 
in this instance of its true interest and 
honour. Noexertion had been left un- 
tried to effect this purpose, but the endea- 
vour was unavailing. With all the other 
states of Furope the same efforts had been 
made to procure their compliance with the 
just expectations of this country. 

In the committee onthe Prince Regent's 


message, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a resolution, granting an annuity of 
20001. a year to Lord Walsingham, late 
chairman of the committees in the house of 


lords. 





Friday, November 25. 
Treaty with Naples. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as he under. 
stood it was the intention of his majesty’s 
ministers to move the adjournment of the 
house in the course of next week, and that 
the adjournment would be to a remote” 
period, he felt it a duty incumbent on him 
to seize this on!y opportunity that would 
be afforded him, of once more reverting to 
the affairs of the continent, and four the 
fourth time to those very extraordinary 
and contradictory treaties which subsisted 
between this country and our allies. He 
thought it necessary also to call the atien- 
tion of the house to the subject of the pro- 
perty tax, and to endeavour to learn from 
the right hon. gentleman, whether it was 
the intention of his majesty’s ministers to 
propose the continuance of that oppressive 
tax. It seemed to him there was too much 
reason to fear such was their intention, for 
there had lately appeared a most curious 
act of the commissioners of thit tax, who, 
as if conscious they should be zble to pre- 
vailon parliament ‘o Coutinue that act, 
bad issued notices of an assessment, which 
was to take place up to a certain day in the 
year 1816. This was somewhat remarka- 
ble, when it was well known that the exist- 
ing act was to cease on the 5th cf April, 
1815. In consequence of our treaty with 
Sicily, money had been voted to carry on 
a war against Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples; and by a treaty which Austria 
had entered into with the King of Naples, 
and which Lord Castlereagh had agreed to 
confirm on the part of this government, 
another part of the supply was to be em- 
ployed toenable King Joachim to carry ou 
the war against the King of Sicily, our 
august and long standingally. Inthecon- 
ferences at Chatillon the minister of Napo- 
leon p:oposed certain regulations respect- 
ing the different towns and cities in Italy ; 
but it was announced by the Plenipotentia- 
ries of Austria, England, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, that France had norightto interfere as 
to any part of the Italian states. Lord 
William Bentinck entered into several . 
stipulations with the King of Naples and 

the Genoese, which Lord Castlereagh hai 
counteracted ; and bya letter which Mr. 
W. read extracts from, Lord Castlereagh 
finds fault with what had been done by 
Lord W. Bentinek as contrary to the opi- 
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pion of the British government on the con- 
tinent, and desires him to communicate this 
opinion to the English government in Lon- 
don. Allthat had beendone by Lord W. 
Bentinck was forthe purpose of securing 
the co-operation of King Joachim Murat, 
who atthat time had a powerful army, and 
many important places in his possession ; 
but they soon shewed they had not the 
most cordial liking for their new ally, of 
whom they became jealous, and to whom 
they thought too much had been conced- 
ed. As soonas Bonaparte had fallen, they 
thought they could do without the King of 
Naples, and therefore what bad been done 
by Lord W. Bentinck was to be set aside. 
He wished a!so to draw the attention of ‘he 
house to the present state of affairs on the 
continent. It was well known to the house 
that our minister to the congress at Vienna 
had now left this country for several months, 
and it was somewhat extraordinary that in 
all that time nothing appeared to bave been 
done. He should be glad to know, there- 
fore, whether up to this month apy pro- 
gress had been made in the negociation fur 
that peace, the conclusion of which was to 
bring so many blessings to this country, 

If the accounts from Vienna were true, 
the Emperor Alexander was the only per- 
son who stood forward for the imdepen- 
dence of Poland, and our minister there 
was the only person who threw in objec- 
tions, and endeavoured to thwart him in 
his designs. If ministers knew these 
things, he should deem them highly culpa- 
ble, and would arraign their conduct at 
the bar of that house, for having concealed 
from them matters so important, while 
they were asking for such extraordinary 
and continued suppplies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with respect toany measures that were 
passing in the congress at Vienna, if he 
eveu knew what they were, and the ho- 
nourable gentleman should put questions 
to him about them, a third, fourth, or even 
atenth time, he should feel it bis duty not 
to answer one of them. With respect to 
Naples and Sicily, the two treaties were 
very reconcileable. We paid a subsidy to 
ficily to defend that island against any 
attempt of the King of Naples. We had 
guaranteed the kingdom of Naples to King 
Murat, and were to pay him, not to make 
war on Sicily, but for acertain co-operation 
with our forces, at a time when his services 
were of the highest importance to the al- 
lied powers, Austria had made the treaty, 
and our minister had guaranteed it. The 
cases of the late treaties between Spain and 
Napoleon, and between Austria aud 


France against Russia, were in a similar 
predicament. Spain was at veace with us, 
and by her treaty with France, was to fur- 
nish a certain number of men; she did 
furnish that number, but was told that if 
she furnished a single soldier beyond it, 
such addition would be deemed a declara- 
tion of war against us; but as she fur- 
nished no more than the number stipulat- 
ed, she still continued at peace with us, 
though we were at war with France. It 
was exactly the same between Austria and 
Napoleou. The Emperor Francis furnish« 
ed the number stipulated by the treaty 
which Napoleon led on against Russia : 
but Austria and Russia still remained at 
peace with each other. The honourable 
gentleman had called the attention of the 
house to the intended adjournment, and 
had intimated a supposition that it would 
be a protracted oue. He could assure the 
house it would not be eatended beyond the 
period, which would give sufficient time 
for the fair and full discussion of all those 
important subjects which were likely to be 
submitted to its consideration, of which the 
propriety and expediency of the continu- 
ation of the property tax would most likely 
make one. With respect to what the ho- 
nourable gentleman had said as to the as- 
sessment which was to take place in 1816, 
if he had consulted the act, he would have 
found that the assessments were directed to 
be made from two years to two years, and 
that which went into 1816, was made long 
before it could be known the act would 
cease on the 5th of April next. 

Mr. Horner said,if the public money was 
still to be squandered as it had been,—if 
half a million was to be voted to Russia, 
under pretence of aid from her fleet,—and 
if a subsidy was to be given to Sicily for 
carrying on war with one of our allies,—he 
really thonght it would be better to vote 
whatever money the minister demanded, 
without any statement at all respecting 
the purpose of it, than to vote it on such 
statements and such pretences as had been 
assigned. 

The house then went into the committee 
ofsupply. On the motion that 15,000/. 
be granted for the suffering clergy and 
emigrants of France, St. Domingo, &c. 

Mr. Whitbread and Mr, Ponsonby ex- 
pressed their surprize, that after the re- 
storation of the ancient government of 
France, the house should still be called 
upon for this vote. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered, thatthe eleemosynary pensioners 
on this bounty, who were returning to their 
own country, would merely receive the 
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allowance till they could conveniently 
leave the kingdom ; but there was another 
and considerable class who had claims on 
the jastice of the country, either for sa- 
crifices which they had made, or for iabour 
and service which they had performed. 
Sach were many of the sufferers at Toulon, 
and at St. Domingo, Many of these were 
willing to receive what he proposed to ad- 
vance to them, the amount of the allowance 
of three years; and ‘at least 8,000]. or 
9,00Ul. of the grant now moved for was to 
pay the expences of this compensation. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

11,9001. were voted to make good a 
vote of the last session not paid by parlia- 
ment. 68,536]. were voted te make good 
a sun paid out ofthe receipt of the Exche- 
quer, not being part of the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the civil list, and not yet 
made good by parliament. 4,544). were 
voted for defraying the charges for old 
naval stores. 6,681]. were voted for par- 
liamentary services, or for service of that 
description. 15,0001, were voted to make 
cémpensation to the American commis- 
sioners for settling the claims of American 
Loyalists.—The report was ordered to be 
received on Monday. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether the 
expences of the journey of the King of 
France to his kingdom had been paid out 
of the Droits of Admtralty ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the sum had been furnished from the fund 
of the vote of credit. 

Monday, November 28. 
Sicily—Saxony— Poland. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to be informed 
‘whether there was any truth in the assertion 
made by the King of Sicily to his parlia- 
ment, that England had granted two loans 
to him? 

Mr. Vansittart admitted that it was 
perfectly true, that at a time when the 
Sicilian government was extremely press- 
ed for money, this country, through its 
Minister (Lord William Bentinck), had 
a: ceded to a grant of two small advances, 
the whole amount of which was about 
159,0001. This loan had taken place in the 
year 1812, and inthe year following a part 
of it had been discharged. It was in truth 
only an anticipation of the subsidy due from 
this government, and annually authorised 
by parliament, and from which the amount 
of the loans would be deducted, He had 
been erroneously represented as having 
said from authority, that this government 
had guaranteed the Crown of Naples to 
Murat: the trath was, that he put it hy. 

Vor, I. December, 1814, 





pothetically, supposing the statemen 

made by the hon. gentleman to be true 
It had been also represented that he (Mr. 
Vansjttart) had asserted that Lord William 
Bentinck had disavowed- the intentions of 
the Sicilian government, with regard to 
the attack upon Naples. Without either 
affirming or denying the fact, all he had 
done was lo endeavour to shew, whatever 
the trath might be, our minister had in- 
terfered as early as possible to prevent any 
hostile proceedings. 

Mr. Whitbread would repeat what he 
had asserted on a former night, that the 
proclamation of King Ferdinand to the 
engagement entered into by this governe 
ment with the King of Naples, who was 
now no longer dignified by titles of royalty, 
but was called by the right hon. gentle- 
man simply Murat, as if in anticipation of 
his destruction. Ferdinand, in the ad- 
dress to’his parliament, informs them of 
the great benefits his kingdom is to derive 
from England, which could be cotistrued 
injo nothing less than that this government 
had agreed to place him upon the throne 
of Naples. Mr. Whitbread hoped that 
such was not the fact, since it would be 
an engagement whully incompatible with 
the execution of the treaty for which the 
faith and honour of the country was pledg- 
ed to Joachim Murat, King of Naples, 
He wished to know whether there was any 
truth in the further information that had 
reached this country, respecting the un- 
fortunate country, whose fate ministers 
had declared was negociating, and not nego~ 
ciated, Saxony—the public accounts re- 
presented the fate of Saxony as irrevoca- 
bly fixed. It was impossible to contend 
for an instant, that this act of robbery 
had not been perpetrated in the very spi- 
rit of Bonaparte, but without bis master 
hand in the execution, He protested, he 
said, against the robbery of Saxony, and 
lamented that the house had been so im. 
pradent as to grant supplies that would be 
devoted to such a purpose. Was the con- 
duct now adopted at Vienna consistent with 
the declaration of the allies before they 
thought success as nearas they found it? 
Did they not rest their hope, their every 
bope, upon acting upon principles directly 
in opposition tothe system of him whom 
they called the tyrant of the continent ? 
and yet the very moment they got power 
into their own hands, they retraced his 
steps, and in such a clumsy manner, as to 
produce double the injury.—( car, hear /) 
—The rumours were, that the Emperor 
Alexander had strenuously contended for 
the independence of Poland, and that be 
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was opposed in his benevolent views by the 
British minister, who argued in favour of 
jts subjugation. We nowlived in an age 
when free nations were not tobe sold and 
transferred like beasts of burden or droves 
of cattle, and if any attempt of that kind 
was made, the result would be a bloody 
and revengeful war. It was folly to talk 
of repealing the property tax—ministers 
were wise in continuing it, and would per- 
haps be wiser if they made it a perpetual 
bill, for they were about to perpetuate war, 
which rendered it necessary.—(Heur, hear, 
hear !)—We concluded by repeating his 
questions respecting Saxony and Poland. 

Mr. Vansittart—I feel no objection to 

give the hon. gentleman information upon 
one or two points to which he has referred. 
—(Hear, hear!) --First, with regard to 
Saxony: I believe that the fate of that 
kingdom has not, and cannot have yet been 
decided, because the congress by which tbe 
decision is to be made has not yet met.— 
( Hear !}—I cannot, therefore, believe that 
the fate of Saxony is yet fixed; much less 
do | believe that any British minister 
would be a party to any such decision as is 
supposed to have been made.—(Hear, 
hear ; from all parts of the house.)—As little 
do I believe (aud the hon. gentleman will 
have reason on some future day to recollect 
my assertion) that any British minister 
will be a party to the subjugation of Po- 
land.—( Univeisal cheers.) 

Mr. Whitbread—My principal object in 
rising is, that I may distinctly understand 
what he hassaid. He states that he does 
not believe that the fate of Saxony is decid- 
ed—(hear! from Mr. Vansittart) ; and he 
does not believe it possible that any British 
minister should have been a party to the 
surrender of Saxony to Prussia, as is stated 
by the documents that have been publish- 
ed—(Hear, hear !)—1 ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and request that he will 
give me an arswer, bas he any information 
to contradict what I have stated with regard 
to Poland, and what I hope and believe is 
true? 

Mr. Vansittart—What I said was, that 
the fate of Saxony was not, I believed, and 
could not be decided, because by the last 
accounts the congress has not yet met, 
whose duty it is to decide. Therefore, | 
presume, that any occupation of Saxony 
that has taken place ac: ording to the public 
accounts, can only be provisional,—merely 
amiittary occupation of the country,— 
such as was before maintained by the 

Russians. This was all J meant to state 
with regard to Saxony; aod the British 
mainister, therefore, was not a party to the 


transaction. —(Hear, hear '!)—As tu Po- 
land, what I said was, that it would not be 
found that a British minister had been the 
author of the subjugation of that country. 
—(Hear, hear! and some laughter.) 

Mr. Tierney—I wish distinctly to un- 
derstand whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer means to deny that military 
possession has been taken of Saxony, and 
that it has been given up to the Prussian 
family? Whether he means to deny the 
proclamation of Prince Repnin, which 
states, that Saxuny, as a kingdom, shall 
hereafter besubject to the dominion of the 
King of Prussia? The right hon. gentle. 
man says, that hitherto, respecting Saxony, 
he spoke only in hypothesis, and to-day 
he says, that he really cannot believe that 
Lord Castlereagh has been a party to the 
cession. I hopeto God he has not; bat, 
unless on his return he can make out a 
good case, he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for remaining British minister at the 
congress.—(Hear, hear, hear !) 

Mr. Bathurst insisted, that ministers 
were not responsible for the acts of Prince 
Repnin, if he chose to yield the possession 
of Saxony to Prussia: they had no con- 
troul over foreign generals. In the first 
place, he said, that government had no 
official knowledge of the delivery of Saxony; 
and in the next, that they had no informa- 
tion whether our minister had, or had not, 
consented to the ultimate pessession of it 
by Prussia. 

Mr. Whitbread—Then you know nothing 
about the matter. 

Mr. Bathurst added, that these subjects 
were matters of future arrangement by 
the congress—they were not yet decided, 
and therefore the British minister could be 
no party to the proceeding. 

Mr. Whitbread-—Was it to be supposed 
for a moment that Russia would dare to 
publish to the world what she had done with 
regard to Saxony, if the consent of the 
British ambassador had not been obtained, 
or if it had not, would Lord Castlereagh 
continue an instant longer at Vienna to 
degrade the character and honour of his 
nation? Was the wording of the document 
at all like a provisional arrangement? 
It begins ‘* The supreme administration of 
the kingdom of Saxony having been placed 
in the hands of the King of Prussia, by 
virtue of a convention between Russia and 
Prussia,” (by virtue of a solemn and form- 
al convention) ‘* and to which Austria and 
England have acceded,” (Lord Castle- 
reagh had never been consulted, and yet 
Prince Repnin had dared to assert that 
England was a party consenting), * and 
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the solemn delivery of the general govern- 
ment having been this day made by me to 
the Baron Von Reck and Major-General 
the Baron Von Gandy, al] the Saxon Offi- 
cers and inhabitants are informed that they 
must address themselves tothe new gene- 
ral government.” It then went on to praise 
the King of Prussia, and to speak of the 
happiness and liberty the Saxons would 
enjoy under the rule of that noble, virtu- 
ous, and magnanimous Prince. If this 
were a forgery, Mr. Whitbread called up- 
on ministers to avow it: if it were not, 
and Lord Castlereagh had given his col- 
leagues no information upon the subject, 
although he was in possession of the whole, 
he had been grossly deficient in his duty. 
If it were true, that Lord Castlereagh had 
conseuted, on the part of England, it was a 
humiliation and a degradation to this coun- 
try, so low as to be beneath all expression, 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that he had never 
allowed that the proclamation was a for- 
gery, but he didassert that it was unau- 
thorised. He begged to know the date of 
it.—(Mr. Whitbread said, *‘ Dresden, [1th 
November.”)—It so happened that the last 
dispatches from Lord Castlereagh were of 
that date, and of course he could not men- 
tion it. Certainly, if ministers were ac. 
countable for the acts of Prince Repnin, 
they would deserve censure.—/ Hear !)— 
It was an unauthenticated paper, and did 
not at all prove that the fate of Saxony was 
decided. 

Mr. Tierney—Does Lord Castlereagh 
in his last dispatches take any notice of 
such a proclamation ? 

Mr. Whitbread—Or does he say any 
thing regarding the intended surrender of 
Saxony? (Mr. Bathurst smiled, but gave 
no answer.)—Are we to understand distinct- 
ly that Lord Castlereagh in his last dis. 
patches of the 11th November does not 
mention the subject of the surrender of 
Saxony to Prussia? [No reply was made 
by ministers, which occasioned considera- 
ble cheering on the opposition side of the 
house, ] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with- 
out again reverting to the general ques- 
tion, whether or no Saxony had been taken 
possession of definitively, wished to state 
that the convention supposed to be men- 
tioned in Prince Repnin’s letter could not 
exist, as far as the consent of the British 
minister was concerned, 

Mr. Whitbread—Then Prince Repnin 
must have published to ail Europe a bare- 
faced falsehood. 

The conversation dropped. and the reso- 
lution before the house was agreed to, 


The Milica, 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he should have 
stood in need of an apology if he had pre- 
maturely or unadvisedly brought a mea- 
sure of such magnitude before the house, 
or had harassed the ministers with crude 
and hasty interrogations for the pleasure 
of witnessing the embarrassment under 
which they might labour, He had _ previ- 
ously taken all proper steps to form a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject, by consider- 
ing it in his own mind, by weighing all 
the arguments which had been publicly 
adduced, by consulting the persons whose 
opinions he respected, and he remained 
satisfied in his own mind, that in continu- 
ing the militia embodied after the con- 
clusion of a peace with al| the powers of 
Europe, the government had acted in am 
unusual and unconstitutional manner, 
Whilst he entertained such an opinion of 
the conduct of ministers, he was far from 
thinking that, although the continuance 
of the militia embodied was unconstitution- 
al, thatthe members of that corps were 
not bound to pay obedience to the orders 
they received from their superiors, nor 
that those who were balloted were not 
bound to join their regiments. No one 
could entertain a doubt on that subject. 
With his majesty remained the prerogative 
of embodying and disembodying the militia 
force, but it was with the house to judge 
whether, in continuing it embodied, the 
ciown had not been unconstitutionally 
advised. ‘The opinion of the law officers 
had been taken but lately; the ministers 
had taken their measures first, and then 
resorted to their law advisers to know whe- 
ther they had acted legally. The Icarned 
gentleman concluded with moving a reso- 
lution to the following effect: — That to 
continue the militia embodied aboye five 
months after this country has concluded 
peace with all the powers of Europe, and 
at a time when it enjoys the most un- 
disturbed internal tranquility, is contrary 
to the spirit and plain intent of the act of 
the 42d of bis present miajesty, chap. 9, 
and a manifest violation of the consti- 
tution.” 

The Solicitor-General felt himself bound 
to vindicate his opinion ; he had no hesita- 
tion in stating that he still retained the 
same opinion which he had officially de- 
livered upon this subject. Therefore, up- 
on the question whether it was legal or not 
on the part of the crown to continue the 
militia embodied, he entertained not the 
slightest doubt ; but whether it were exe 
pedient or not to advise the crown to 
exercise its legal right, he could not pie- 
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tend tosay. That question must be de- 
termined by others more competent to 
judge as to the circumstances in which the 
country was placed. On the question of 
expediency his majesty’s ministers were to 
avswer, But whatever the degree of ex- 

ediency, he would not vindicate an il- 
| se act; for ministers would not be justi- 
fiable in advising the house to act against 
the law, unless indeed upon some case of 
imperious exigency, for which it would be- 
come them afterwards to apply to parlia- 
ment for an indemnity. An act, however, 
might be perfectly legal ip the crown to do 
or to order, which it would not be ex- 
pedient to advise, or for which advice 
niivisters would be constitutionally respon- 
sible ; for instance, it belonged to the pre- 
rogative of the crown to make war or peace. 
This was indisputably legal, but for advis- 
ing the crown so to dohis majesty’s minis- 
ters were amenable to the judgment of 
that house. Siill he should feel it his daty 
to vote against the motion. 

Sir A. Pigott—That the militia should, 
near six mouths after the conclusion of 
peace, be continued embodied, was, he 
maintained, a proceeding totally illegal 
and unexampled. The cases in which the 
militia might be called out were precisely 
described in the act, by the 113th section 
in which it was stated, that his majesty 
shall, in such case alone, be authorised to 
call out that body, after having stated the 
special case to parliament, which must be 
convened at whatever period the case 
presents itself, before the crowy is autho- 
rised to call out this corps. After such a 
prescription, the opinion of bis learned 
friend, for whom he professed the most 
unfeigned respect, was qnite untenable, 
Fact was obviously deducible from the 
act, that when the special case required by 
that act to authorise the crown to cail out 
the militia, ceased to exist, that corps 
should be disbanded. Such was decidedly 
his interpretation of the law. He should 
conclude with expressing his cordial con- 
currence in the motion. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, the legislature 
had wisely placed every guard round the 

ower of the crown in calling out the mi- 
fitia; but when it was once called out, it 
was left to the discretion of ministers, 
subject to responsibility, fairly and ho- 
nesily to decide upon the necessity or pro- 
priety of continuing it. ‘The very words 
of the militia acts confirmed that doctrine. 
In one of the sections it was expressly sta- 
ted, the militia were to be disembodied 
when his majesty should think fit. (Hear, 
hear, from the opposilion beaches. ]} He 


quoted from memory, but if he was not 
greatly mistaken, those words would be 
found in the 144th section of the act of 
the 42d of the King; fur if those were the 
terms of that section, as he firmly believ. 
ed, what could be more explicit? All that 
was contended for on that side of the house 
was, that in continuing the militia em- 
bodied, there was nothing illegal per se ; 
for if it had been thought necessary to con- 
tinue the same caution and securities in 
putting the militiadown, which were em- 
ployed in calling it forth, they would have 
been repeated in the latter clause of the 
act. He should certainly vote against the 
motion. 

The house then divided :—For the mo- 
tion 32—Against it 97—majority 65. 


Army Estimates. 


Lord Palmerston moved, that the sum of 
135,000!. be granted for defraying the ex- 
pence of the militia regiments remaining 
embodied, for 62 days, from the 25th Dec, 
next, The resolution was agreed to, 

Lord Palmerston next moved the sum of 
55,0001. to account of the charges for 
volunteer corps in Great Britain and Ire- 
land for 182 days, from the 25th December 
next, 

Mr. J. P. Grant said he understood that 
this vote had been withdrawn the other 
night. 

Lord Palmerston said it had been with- 
drawn for the purpose of being reconsidered ; 
and asa more detailed statement respecte 
ing Ireland had been since obtained, a 
considerable reduction of the estimate had 
been effected. The whole annual charge 
for [reland wouk) amount to 38,0001. and 
that for England 30,0001. At present he 
would merely take 25,0001. to account for 
Ireland, which with the 30,000i. for 
England, made in ali 55,0001, The volun- 
teer force was one which was the least ex- 
ceptionabie in a constitutional point of 
view. 

Afcer a good deal of further discussion, 
an amendment was proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘* Great Britain,” and to -ubsti« 
tute 35,000!. for 55,000!. the house divi- 
ded on the question that the words propo- 
sed tu be left out stand part of the mo- 
tion. 

Ayes 45—Noes 14—majority against 
the amendment 31. 

Theoriginal resolution was then carried. 
The house then discussed a resolution to 
giant 67601. for superanneated pensions 
in Ireland, The sum was agreed toe—Ad- 
jouined, 
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Tuesday, November 29, 
Bleaching Powder Act. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved for leave to bring 
ina bill to repeal the acts for imposing a 
evantervailing duty of excise on the im- 
portation of Bleaching Powder into Great 
Britain from Ireland. 

Mr. Lushington stated that it would be 
more proper to move for leave rather to 
amend than to repeal the act, for though 
he acknowledged that the clause of prohi- 
bition which inadvertently and in the hur- 
ry of business had been inserted, was im- 
proper, yet that some countervailing duty 
should be imposed, since the salt was in 
Ireland obtained duty free, and in England 
a duty of 15s. and in Scotland 6s. a bushel 
was paid. I[t had been stated, previously 
to the passing of the act, that the manu- 
facturers of England and Scotland were 
exposed to ruin if some duty on the im- 
portation of the bleaching materials from 
Ireland were not imposed. There were so 
many differences of opinion on the subject 
of the quantity of salt which was necessary 
to produce a given quantity of bleaching 
powder; some persons affirming that 
100 bushels of salt would only produce 
100lbs. of bleaching powder, and others 
that it would produce 200)ibs, that the 
proper course would be to appoint a com- 
mittee to examine into and report on the 
act. He therefore moved as an amend- 
ment, that a committee should be appoin- 
ted to inquire into the laws relative to the 
manufacture and trade in oxymuriatic 
acid and oxymuriat of lime, and to report 
thereon to the house. 

Mr. Vansittart suggested thatthe motion 
for a committee should be withdrawn, and 
the original motion amended to a motion 
for a repeal of so much of the act as pro- 
hibited importation from Scotiand to Eng- 
land of Irish bleaching powder. Perhaps 
eventually the best remedy would be to 
abolish all drawbacks ; but this was a 
measure which required some considera- 
tion. The suggestion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was adopted, and leave was 
given to bring ina bill to repeal so much 
of the act as prohibited the importation 
f:om Scotland to England of Irish bleach- 
ing powder. ‘The bill was vead a first 
time. 

M1, G. Rose. ; 

The Right Hon. George Rose rose in 
consequence of an allusion which had been 
made to a sum of 100 guineas which had 
been voted the night before, as clerk of 
the parliaments. He observed, that the 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. “ bitbread) who had 
mentioned it was undoubtedly justified 


in mentioning the subject at the time when 
it occurred to him, though he (Mr. R.) 
was not then in the house, but as he was 
therefore called on to explain the vote, 
he should, with the permission of the house, 
state the circumstances under which that 
allowance was made. There were many 
allowances which had been made to the 
clerk of the parliaments, from time imme- 
morial, among which was one of 25 copies 
of all acts of parliament, which bad always 
been turned by them to their profit. To 
shew that he had not been over-anxious to 
make the most of his office, he should state 
that there was also alarge allowance to the 
office which he held, for stationery, under 
which some articles not generally known by 
that name, were inciuded, such as Scotch 
coals, wax candles, and satin bags. For 
these articles his predecessor had received 
5801. For this he (Mr. Rose) had never 
received one farthing in money, merely 
taking a moderate allowance of paper and 
pens, although the speaker of that house, 
and many other public officers received al- 
lowances in commutation for Stationery, 
Asto the item in question, it appeared by 
a minute of the Treasury that the value of 
25 copies of the acis of parliament, given 
to the clerks of parliament, was 132]. a 
year, and that for this perquisite he had 
received 50 guineas a year. The sum of 
100 guineas was the amonut of the allow- 
ance for two years. As it was important 
to the public to know how to appreciate the 
character of its servants, he should trouble 
the house by stating how he had acted in the 
office of secretary of the treasury. When 
he first reached that office, he found that 
the emoluments consisted in fees and per- 
quisites, and finding himself uneasy in such 
a situation, he desired a fixed salary. The 
average emoluments in five years of peace 
had been 3,4401. and in five years of war 
5, 1001. for this he accepted 3,000]. a year 
only ; and when, at a subsequent time, 
that allowance was thought inadequate, 
and increased to 4,0001. a year, he had re- 
fused to take advantage of the good will of 
the lords of the Treasury on that occasion 
—([ Mr. Rose read the minute of the Trea- 
sury stating this fact]—He had said thus 
much to clear himself not only from blame, 
but from the imputation of having done 
any thing mean and shabby. When twen- 
ty years ago he had been accused of being 
concerned in speculations, he had cleared 
himself in the like satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Whitbread said, if he were called 
upon to state what he really thought upon 
the subject, he must say that he was very 
sorry that the 50 guiueas had stuck ixt Miv 
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Rose’s throat, and that he should have got 
xid of the obstructiun in the way the house 
had witnessed.—(laughter.) 

Mr. Rose said that the Hon. Member 
was the first person that had ever made an 
objection to the suin given as an equivalent 
for acts of parliament: it was enough for 
him (Mr. R.) to hear any man breathing 
objecting to it, to induce him to assert that 
he never would again toucha skilling of it. 
—(Hear ! and laughter.) 


Orange Societies. 

Sir Jobn Newport rose fur the purpose 
of moving for papers upon the subject of 
Orange associations stil! existing in Ireland— 
He had hoped that the strong sense of 
disapprobation expressed by parliament in 
1813, would have rendered any further no- 
tice unnecessary ; but being disappointed, 
and knowing how destructive these illegal 
corporations were to the tranquillity of his 
native country, he had thought it his duty 
tosubmit to parliament a distinct proposi- 
tion upon the subject, It was full time 
that the people of lreland should know that 
these associations were illegal, aud punish- 
able by the statutes of the land: while, 
however, the chief secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant gave them his countenauce, 
approbation, and protection, it was not 
to be supposed that their numbers would 
be diminished, or their proceedings made 
the subject of legal investigation. He con- 
cluded by moving, ‘‘ That there be laid 
before the house copies of all addresses of 
societies or bodies of men, calling them- 
selves orange associations, in Ireland, to 
the Irish government, with copies of such 
answer's as had been returned thereto.’’ 

Mr. Peel regretted that the Right Hon. 
Baronet had not stated any grounds for his 
motion, nor the charges which he had per- 
sonally brought against him as chief se- 
cretary for Ireland. He would state to 
the house the only authorities for the 
exaggerated statement of the Right Hon. 
Baronet. On the presenting of some pe- 
titions regarding orange socities in the last 
Session, by Sir H. Parnell, be (Mr. P.) 
had made some remarks upon the subject, 
which had met with the approbation ot dif- 
ferent classes, and, among others, of the 
grand jury for the county of Fermanagh, 
who had sent him an address thanking him 
for his exertions ; he had replied, express- 
ing his high sense of the opinion they had 
given, and ‘‘ discouraging all associations 
of a political nature not under the controul 
of government.” Were then the assertions 
of the Right Hon. Baronet correct? (Hear, 
hear!) He bad never received any other 


addresses or representations, directly or 
indirectly, excepting from the City of 
Dublin, thanking him for his able defence 
of the loyal inhabitants of Ireland, against 
*‘the slanders of defeated ambition.” 
The Right Hon. Baronet was wholly misin-« 
formed upon the subject of the objections 
of the titular bishop to the Chaplain no. 
minated for the prison by the grand jury of 
the county of Fermanagh. Under these 
circumstances, although he should second 
the motion, he wished that the Right Hon. 
Baronet, on future occasions, would bring 
forward his motions with more considera- 
tion of the grounds which were necessary 
to support it. 
The motion was put and agreed to. 


Bread. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the acts re- 
lating to bread sold in the City of London, 
and within twelve miles thereof, and to 
prevent the adulteration of bread made of 
flour, within the same bounds. Leave 
given.— Adjourned, 





Wednesday, November 30. 
At four o’clock there being only thirty- 
eight members present the house adjonrned, 








Thursday, December 1]. 
Insolvent Debtors. 

Serjeant Best rose to move for certain 
papers, with a view to a motion, which it 
was his intention to make after the recess, 
for leave to bring ina bill, to amend the 
insolvent debtors’ act. His object was to 
protect the honest, without shielding the 
dishonest debtor. He then moved for an 
account of the number of debtors confined 
in the King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons, on 
the 10th July 1812 and 1813, and the num. 
ber confined from the Ist January, 1813, 
to the Ist January, 1814, specifying the 
numbers in each month ; the prisoners dis- 
charged, with their respective names, 
trades, and descriptions, distinguishing 
those discharged after being remanded.— 
Agreed to. 


Naval War with America. 

Mr. Horner, in submitting to the house 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
did not mean to enter into the principle 
upon which the war had originally com- 
menced between this country and America, 
What he would ask ministers, was protec- 
tion afforded to our trade? Was not this 
tothe country a subject of astonishment 
and indignation? Was it not matter of 
astunishment at the commencement of the 
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war, and even of surprise to this moment, 
that Engtand, with her naval power and 
naval character, was balanced by the naval 
force of the Americans *—It was matter of 
surprise that ministers should have been 
ignorant at the outset, of the peculiar de. 
scription of force which America brought 
against us, and the necessity of a corre- 
sponding alteration on our part to meet it 
upon fair terms. He felt it his duty to de- 
clare, that in the arming and equipment of 
our vava) force, so as to have been placed 
onanything approaching to equal terms 
with the enemy, the navy board had shewn 
an extreme waut of foresight and activity. 
He moved— 

“That an humble address should be 
presented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be gracious- 
ly pleased to command that there be laid 
before the house an account of the number 
of ships and vessels on the Lakes of 
Canada or Lake Champlain, fit for service 
on the 18th June, 1812, the 15th of May, 
aud the 1st of November, 1813, distinguish- 
ing the state of them, their stoves and ap- 
pointments respectively.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to express his hearty concurrence in the 
motion, because the papers would enable 
the house to judge correctly of the real 
merits of the case; and he was not afraid 
to say, that noimputation would be found 
to rest upon himself or his colleagues, when 
the house possessed the fullest information 
on the subject. 

Mr. Manning observed, that, as an un- 
der-writer, he possessed original sources of 
information, which enabled him to speak 
with confidence as to the capture of our 
merchant ships by American privateers. 
From a regular list kept at Lloyd’s of all 
captures made by the enemy, it appeared 
that America had taken from us in the 
course of the present war, up to the Ist 
of this month, 1175 merchant ships, of 
which 373 had been retaken, leaving in the 
hands of the enemy 802 vessels. Of these 
300 were taken inthe months of August, 
September, and October, 1812, which was 
at the rate of 100 per month. The re- 
mainder had been lost in the eighteen suc- 
cessive months, being at the rate of 50 
per month. This was, it must be confess- 
ed, a serious loss, but it raust not be charg. 
ed upon the naval administration of the 
country, when it ought to Le attributed to 
a spirit of improvident adventure, which 
had tempted merchants to set a great part 
of our trade afloat in running ships. Go- 
vernment had in some measure corrected 
the evil, aud the number of captures had 


been considerably reduced; unless more 
effectual provision was made against sail- 
ing without convoy, captures to some ex- 
tent would inevitably take place. These 
were causes not under the controul of the 
Admiralty, and therefore that board could 
not be answerable for the effects. The 
channel, however, was cleared of the ene. 
my’s privateers, and he had heard of no 
captures for the last five or six weeks, ex- 
cept one that reached hima few days ago. 

The motion was put and carried with- 
out a division. 

Mr. Horner rose, and said, whatever 
might be the ulterior determination of the 
house, he should persist in pressing his facts 
upon their consideration, for facts he must 
take them to be if they stood uncontradict- 
ed. He could not have believed that any 
set of men could sit quietly under. the 
charges which he and his friends had found 
it their duty to make, and hug themselves 
tipon the hope of shuffling off their respon- 
sibility for two or three months by an ad- 
journment—( Hear, hear!) Novel as had 
been some of the proceedings of these no- 
vel times, nothing had ever occurred that 
more astonished him than the course pure 
sued by gentlemen opposite upon the pre- 
sent occasion. Would any minister. 
possessing the feelings of a man,- sit still 
and suffer such proceedings to go without 
explanation, and such charges without con~ 
tradiction. (Loud cheering from the treas 
sury benches.) ‘ I understand that cheer- 
ing to be a tardy contradiction; but are 
we to have nothing more convincing ? 
Provided ministers can get their supply, 
and have as few debates as possible, their 
next objectis to get rid of the House of 
Commons, when such a mass of important 
matter awaits its investigation.” ‘The hon. 
gentleman then moved for areturn of the 
date of Sir James Yeo’s arrival to take the 
command_upon the Lakes of Canada. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
should then only take upon himself to give 
a genera! denial to the charges and assump-~ 
tions of gentlemen on the other side of the 
house, 

Mr, Horner then moved that extracts 
from acourt martial on Captain Barclay 
and the officers of his ship, as far as ree 
lates to the state of her equ pment, be laid 
before the house, 

Question of Adjournment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, that the house on its rising do ad- 
jouin to the 9th of February next. 

After some opposition from several 
members, the house divided on the question 
— Ayes 86—Noes 23—Majority 63. 
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East InptaA HAnDKERCHIEFS. 


By Act of 54th Geo, IIT, cap. 148. 
passed 28th July, 1814, for im- 
posing an Excise Duty on Silk 
Handkerchiefs sold by the East 
India Company for Home Con- 
sumption ; 

AFTER reciting acts of 49th 
Geo. III. cap. 98, and 43d Geo. 
Hil. cap. 68, it is enacted, that silk 
handkerchiefs imported by the 
East India Company may be sold 
or worn in Great Britain. Limi- 
tation of quantity to be imported 
in any one year 50,000 pieces. 
Sec. I. 

A duty of 25 per cent. on the 
sale price of such handkerchiefs 
shall be paid by the purchaser, to 
be paid to the Excise within forty 
days after the sale. Sec. 2. 

Stamps to be provided to denote 
the payment of the duty. Sec. 3. 

No piece of handkerchiefs to 
be removed out of warehouse till 
properly marked at both ends, on 
penalty of 50/. and forfeiture of 
the goods, Sec. 4. 

Officers in stamping not to 
damage the handkerchief. Penalty 
on counterfeiting the stamp, or 
selling handkerchiefs with coun- 
terfeit stamp 5001. Sec. 5, 

Penalty on persons coucealing 
handkerchiefs that have been clan- 
destinely run 50/. and handker- 
chiefs forfeited. Sec. 6. 

Handkerchiefs found in posses- 
sion of dealers, &c. after January 
5, 1815, unstamped shall be for- 
feited. Sec. 7. 

No proof of unmarked handker- 
chiefs having been part of a piece 


that had been marked to “be ad- 
mitted in evidence, Sec. 8, 

Persons having a certain quan- 
tity of handkerchiefs in possession 
to be deemed traders. Sec. 9, 

On oath being made of suspicion 
of the concealment of handker- 
chiefs without stamps, officers may 
enter premises, and make seizures, 
Sec. 10. 

Recovery and application of 
penalties, Powers of 12 Car. II. 
c. 24, to extend to this act. Sect. 
1] and 12. 

Duties to be carried to the con- 
solidated Fund. Sec. 15. 


Autuors’ CopyriGuHrtT. 


By Act of 54th Geo. 11. cap, 156, 
passed 29th July, 1814, to amend 
the several Acts for the encou- 
ragement of Learning, by secur- 
ing the Copies and Copyrights 
of printed Books, to the Authors 
of such Books, or their Assigns ; 

After reciting Acts of 8th ‘Anne, 

cap. 19, and 41st Geo. III. cap, 

107, it is enacted, that the provi- 

sions of recited acts, as to delivering 

copies to public libraries, be re- 

pealed. Sec. 1, 

Eleven printed copies shall be 
delivered on demand within twelve 
months after publication, for the 
use of certain public libraries. 
Sec. 2. 

No copies of a second subsequent 
edition, without addition or altera- 
tion, to be demanded : additions 
to be printed and delivered sepa- 
rate, Sec. 3. 

Instead of copyright for four- 
teen years, and contingently for 
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fourteen more, authors and their 
assigns shall have twenty-eight 
years copyright in their works and 
for the residue of their life. Book- 
sellers, &c. in any part of the United 
Kingdom, or British dominions, 
who shall print, reprint, or import, 
&e. any such book, without con- 
sent of the proprietor, shall be lia- 
ble to an action for damages, and 
shall also forfeit the books to the 
proprietor, and 3d. per sheet. Sec. 4. 
The title of all books shall be 
entered at Stationer’s-hall within 
one month after publication, Sec. 5. 
Warehouse-keeper of Stationer’s 
Hall to transmit to librarians lists 
of books entered: and call on 
publisher for the copies demanded, 
Sec. 6. 
Publishers may deliver such 
books at the library. Sec, 7. 
Authors of books already pub- 
lished, now living, to have the 
benefit of the extension of copy- 
right, and if living at the end of 
twenty-eight years the sole right 
of publication shall be in them 
during life. Sect. 8 and 9. 
Actions to be commenced within 
twelve months, Sec, 10, 


ALIENS. 

By Act of 54th Geo. IIT. cap. 155. 
passed 29th July, 1814, to repeal 
an Act for establishing Regula- 
tions respecting Aliens arriving 
in or resident in this Kingdom, 
in certain cases ; and for substi- 
tuting other Provisions until the 
End of the next Session of Par- 
liament, in lieu thereof. 

After reciting Acts of 43d 
Geo, II]. cap. 155, it is enacted, 
that the recited act be repealed. 
Sec. 1. 

Aliens not departing this realm 
when ordered by proclamation, 
&c. may be committed to gaol. 
Sec. 2. 

Penalty of imprisonment on alien 


Vox. 1, December, 1814. 


disobeying proclamations, &c. 
Sec. 3. 

Aliens may be given in charge, 
by warrant of Secretary of State, 
to be conv eyed out of the kingdom. 
But if sufficient reason be given for 
not complying with the proclama- 
tion, &c. the Privy Council may 
allow the same, Sec. 4. 

Masters of vessels shall, on their 
arrival, declare in writing to the 
officer of the customs the number 
of aliens on board, specifying their 
names and descriptions. Sec, 5, 

Master neglecting to make such 
declaration shall forfeit 10/.- for 
gach alien he shall have had on 
board, Sec. 6. 

Act not to extend to mariners 
certified to be employed in the na~ 
vigation of the ship, Sec. 7, 

Aliens, on their arrival, and on 
their departure, shall declare in 
writing, to the officer of the cus« 
toms, their names, descriptions, 
and occupations, &c. Penalty on 
aliens arriving, who shall neglect 
to make such declaration, or shall 
make a false one. Sec. 8, 

Officers of the customs shall 
register such declarations in a book, 
Sec. 9. 

Aliens (except domestic servants) 
shall, within one week after their 
arrival, produce their certificates 
to the chief magistrate of the place, 
or to a justice: or where the cer~ 
tificate is lost, deliver an account 
of the particulars. Penalty of im- 
prisonment for neglecting to do 
so. Sec. 10. 

Mayors, &c. to transmit to 
secretary of state an account of their 
proceedings. Sec. 11. 

Justices shall grant certificates 
in lieu of such as shall appear to 
be lost, &c. Sec, 12. 

Officer of the customs, and ma- 

istrates to whom certificates shall 

« produced, shall transmit copies 

of entries and certificates to the 
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Secretary of State, &c, Sec, 
13. 

No fee to be taken for granting 
certificates on penalty of 501 
Officers of the customs neglecting 
to make entry, or to grant certi- 
ficates, &c. shall forfeit 1007. Sec. 
14. 

Penalty on persons forging, &c. 
passports or certificates, Sec. 15. 

Ambassadors, &c. not to be 
deemed aliens, Act not to extend 
to aliens not more than fourteen 
years old. Proof whether any 
person is or isnot an alien shall 
not lie on the party, Sec, 16, 

Justices of the courts of West- 
minsteror Dublin, &c. may admit 
aliens to bail ; asmay also any jus- 
tice, by authority of a secretary of 
state. Sect. 17 and 18. 

When questions arise whether 
any person is or is not an alien a 
domestic servant, &c. proof shall 
lie onthe party. Sec. 19. 

When aliens have been in cus- 
tody two months in order to be 
sent out of the realm, justices of 
the courts, &c. may, on proof being 
made that notice had been given of 
such application to a secretary of 
state, either continue in custody or 
discharge such aliens, Sec. 20. 

Aliens having quitted France on 
account of the late troubles not 
liable to be arrested for debts con- 
tracted beyond seas, other than 
the dominions of his majesty. 
Sec, 21, 

Penalties how to be recovered and 
applied. Sec. 22. 

Parishioners may be witnesses, 
theugh part of the penalty be given 
to the poor. Sec. 23. 

Actions to be commenced within 
twelve months, Sec. 24. 

Powers given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, &c. not to extend 
to the case of aliens arriving in 
Great Britain, Magistrates shall 


act within the limits of their juris- 
dictions. Sec. 25. 





This Act shall continue im torce 
until the end of the next Session of 
Parliament. Sec. 26. 

Act may be altered or repealed 
this session. Sec. 27. 


Court oF CHANCERY. 


Contempt of Court—Ward of 
Chancery --- And conspiracy 
against Jurisdiction. 


On the 7th of December, the sit- 
ting of the court, Mr. Shadwell 
moved, on the petition of the 
nearest friend of Miss Ann Wade, 
a young heiress and a Ward of 
Chancery, now only seventeen years 
of age, but possessed of an income 
of 50001. a year in her own right, 
for processs of contempt agaist 
Cliarles H. Beasley, son of the Rev. 
Mr. Beasley, and his associates, 
for breach of an order and injunc- 
tion issued heretofore, to restrain the 
the said Charles H. Beasley from 
prosecuting his illicit courtship 
with the ward. 

There were previous and private 
considerations and proceedings be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor, to prevent 
such unlawful intended union, 
when the case was discovered ap- 
proximating to matrimony, or pub- 
lication of banns; and the order 
was so full as to prohibit any fur- 
ther intercourse, either in person 
or by letter, with the ward ; but 
the ingenuity of the ardent lover 
was found to have extended to the 
facts now charged, of conveying a 
letter through the maid-servant to 
the young lady, and to the further 
charge of having offered a bribe of 
one thousand pounds to one of the 
Bow-street officers of police for his 
assistance and co-operation in gain- 
ing possession of her person, in 
direct violation of the order of 
court. 

The letter was produced and 
read, couched in the usual terms of 
love, with an invitation to his arms. 
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But an obstacle occurred to the 


present motion, on the want of 


proof of the hand-writing, which 
induced the Lord Chancellor to 
direct inquiry to be made for the 
late school-{ellows of Mr. Beasley, 
whe.e he was lately educated, for 
persons to prove the hand-writing, 
or among his tradesmen, or those 
supplying him with articles of ne- 
cessaries, among whom the re- 
quired evidence could easily be 
found, and the motion to stand sus- 
pended for a very few days for that 
purpose. 

His lordship regretted this de- 
fect,and added on this occasion 
that he should shew many their 
error respecting the extent of the 
jurisdiction of this court in such 
cases, since he felt inclined, on 
the verification of the charges in 
this petition, to hand over the same 
as sufficient to ground a criminal 
prosecution for a conspiracy, to the 
Attorney-General ; the consequence 
of a conviction on which would 
subject the principal and his ac- 
complices to punishment more se- 
rious and afflicting to the feelings 
of many persons, than imprison- 
ment, or even transportation, nay, 
even death itself—and ordered 
dispatch and diligence to be used 
in proving the hand-writing, and 
the motion to be brought on as 
quickly as possible.---The motion 
was suspended, 

Ex parte Brooke Allen Bridges, in 
re Thomas Lewis,a Bankrupt. 


14th of December. The whole 
of this day was occupied in the 
discussion of the most singular 
bankruptcy for a long time or ever 
before argued. 

The bankrupt was an Attorney 
of Gray’s Inn, who, in the month 
of August last, after a commission 
sued out against him, absconded 
from this country into France, in- 


debted ina sum of 200,0001, less, 
by a sum of 2001. only, taking 
with him all his books of accounts, 
papers, and vouchers, without sub- 
mitting to his commission, by 
which he became an outlaw and 
felon, in addition to the guilt of 
embezzlement of the money of his 
employers to the total ruin of se- 
veral widows and orphans, but 
more particularly of a Mrs, Mou- 
tham, a widow lady, aged seventy- 
five years, whose whole fortune be-~ 
ing 37,0001. the bankrupt took 
away. 

The first petition was filed by 
Mr. Brook Bridges, an attorney, of 
Red Lion-square, the solicitor of 
the bankrupt, and an alledged cre- 
ditor for a sum of 2001. or there- 
abouts. Another and second peti- 
tion was presented by « creditor, 
both with a view of superseding 
the commission, on the ground 
that the same had been issued on 
the false ground ofthe bankrupt 
being a scrivener, which an atterney 
has been lately ruled not to be. 

The extent and variety of the 
long discussion it would be im- 
possible to detail within our limits, 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Montague were 
for the supersedeas, and Sir Arthur 
Pigott, Mr. Leach, and Mr. Ware, 
against it. 

The Lord Chancellor, after an 
elaborate and energetic disquisition 
on the bankrupt laws, andthe un- 
precedented nature and enormity 
of the attempt by the bankrupt’s 
solicitor, thus to do away such come 
missions, indignantly dismissed 
both petitions with costs. 


Court oF Common PtEas, Dec. 1. 


Sittings after Term, at Westmin- 
ster, before Sir V, Gibbs.—Dur- 
ham v, Ever. 


This was an action brought by 
the plaintiff, a grocer, at Chelsea, 
3 T 2 
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against the defendant, a brewer, in 
York-street, Westminster, to re- 
cover the value of a quantity of 
molasses sold and delivered. 

The witnesses for the plaintiff 
proved, that the casks of molasses 
were sent iu one of the defendant’s 
drays, and a letter was read, in 
which the defendant agreed to pay 
for it, stating at the same time a 
counter demand for beer, 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, for the 
defendant, took the following ob- 
jection :---He said two statutes had 
passed which prohibited all brewers 
from using, or having in their pos- 
session molasses. | By the 42d of the 
king, section 21, no brewer is al- 
lowed to receive any material for 
brewing of beer, except malt and 
hops, under a penalty of 507. 
The case of Langton v. Hughes and 
others, decided in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, had clearly decided the 
question. In that case the plaintiff, 
who was a druggist, sold and 
delivered druggs to the defendants, 
who were brewers, aud the court 
held he could not recover. Spanish 
juice and other ingredients were 
furnished, which the plaintiff knew 
were for the brewery. The learned 
Serjeant submitted, under the above 
decision, that the contract in this 
éase was illegal. The plaintiff 
knew that Mr, Ever was a brewer, 
because Ever supplied him with 
beer. The act of the 5lst of the 
king carried the matter still further 
against the plaintiff. That act 
makes it unlawful for any brewer 
to have molasses in his possession. 
The object of that act was to pre- 
vent any brewer from keeping 
liquor to colour porter ; and it says, 
no brewer shall take into his pos- 
session molasses under pain of 
having the same seized, and of 
being liable to a penalty of 200/, 
The penalty to sell the same 1s 500/. 
Che law thus made it penal to have 


such an articlein a brewer’s busi- 
ness, and any contract for it could 
not be supported in a court of law. 

Sir V. Gibbs observed, that the 
17th clanse of the act of the 5lst, 
was most material. It provided 
that ne colour maker, or other 
person, shall sell, or cause to be 
delivered, to a brewer, molasses 
or other ingredients, for mixing 
with porter, under the forfeiture 
of 5001, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow contended, 
in support of the plaintiff’s case, 
that the learned judge was not 
called on to say the plaiutiff could 
netrecovers Inthe case of Hodson 
v. Temple (Taunton’s Reports,) the 
court had decided quite contrary 
to the decision im the case cited by 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet. It was 
an action to recover for spiritous 
liquors sold to the defendant. At 
the trial the plaintiff proved that 
he delivered the goods at the de- 
fendant’s distillery, who also kept 
a retail liquor shop, in Fleet-street. 
After a verdict had been given for 
the plaintiff, the court was moved 
to set it aside, on the ground that 
the goods had been sold to a 
distiller, who kept a retail shop, 
which is contrary to law. The 
plaintiff having sold the liquor to 
the distiller, oe had violated the 
law, was particeps criminis, and 
consequently could not recover. 
The learned judge decided, that 
they could not carry the law to 
that extent, and refused to disturb 
the verdict. The learned serjeant 
then contended, that there was uo 
proof the defendant wasa brewer, 
and that the action ought to be 
sustained, 

Mr. Andrews, on the same side, 
opposed the objection, ‘ 

Sir V. Gibbs .---** This case is 
quite different from Hodson and 
Temple. Here the legislature has 
prohibited the plaintiff from sell- 
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ing the article to the defendant. 
He does sell it. The act says it is 
unlawful to sell molasses to a brewer, 
and if he does sell, he is hable to 
a penalty of five hundred pounds, 
I cannot say the plaintiff is acting 
lawful when he does sell molasses 
to a brewer, and it is clear the 
plaintiff knew he was selling to a 
brewer, 1 am therefore of opinion 
the objection is well founded, and 
that the plaintiff must be called.” 
The plaintiff was nonsuited. 


Snerirr’s Court, Beprorp 
STREET. 

The Earl of Roseberry v. Sir H. 
Mildmay. 


On the 10th of December the 
assessment of damages, in this in- 
teresting case, the defeudant having 
suttered judgment to go by default, 
came on before a most respectable 
jury. The court was excessively 
crowded. Lord Yarmouth, and 
many other persons of disginction, 
were present. 

Mr. Jones stated the declaration. 
This was an action of trespass, charg- 
ing the defendant with criminal 
conversation with the plaintiff's 
wife, The damages were laid at 
thirty thousend pounds. Defen- 
dant had sutiered judgment to go 
by default. A writ of inquiry for 
the assessment of damages had been 
issued, which the jury were then 
impannelled to decide. 

The Attorney General then pro- 
ceeded to state the case, which he 
described as one of more than or- 
dinary atrocity, from the near re- 
lationship which the plaintiff and 
defendant bore to each other. He 
stated the plaintiff to be a noble- 
man of ancient creation, in the 
northern part of the kingdom, and 
of the most amiable character.— 
His conduct to the unhappy lady 
who had been seduced from her 
duty, he depicted as in the highest 


degree exemplary. The noble 
plaintiff marned the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. B. Bouverie, in the 
year 1808; a lady of the most ex- 
quisite beauty and accomplish- 
ments, at that time of the age of 
eighteen, They lived together in 
the most perfect and enviable har- 
mony ; had four children, two sons 
and two daughters. Lady Rose- 
berry conducted herself with the 
utmost propriety, until, by the 
arts of the defendant, she was 
seduced from the paths of rectitude. 
She was the daughter of an indivi- 
dual well known to the jury: for, 
as they were alt philanthropists, 
they must frequently have met him 
in the performance of charitable 
acts. He spoke of Mr. Bouverie, 
brother to the Earl of Radnor---but 
more distinguished by the posses- 
sion of every virtue which could 
elevate and adorn human nature. 
One of this gentleman’s daughters 
---daughters whom he had educated 


in the most exemplary manner--- 


was the wife of the plaintiff, in this 
case ; another of them was married 
to Sir Harry Mildmay, the defen- 
dant---and a third was united to 
the brother of the defendant. Sir 
H. Mildmay had the misfortune, 
in 1810, to become a widower, his 
lady having fiyst presented him 
withason. The Attorney General 
then read a letter written by the 
defendant, subsequent to the death 
of his wife, to the Earl of Rose- 
berry (then Lord Primrose) ip which 
he mentions, in the most affecting 
language, the high sense he enter- 
tained of the kindness and attention 
he had received from him and his 


lady, subsequent to the death of 


Lady Milduay. This letter, the 
Attorney-General inferred, must 
appear to the jury as a foundation 
for large damages, since it clearly 
proved the friendship which sub- 
sisted between the parties,---In the 
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month of March last, it became 
absolutely necessary, in conse- 
quence of the illness of the plain- 
tiff’s father, that he should proceed 
to his seat in Scotland-—-and, during 
his absence on this melancholy 
duty---visiting the sick, and, as it 
afterwards appeared, the death-bed 
of a parent---the defendant em- 
ployed himself, it would be found, 
in engaging the affections of his 
wife---On Lord Roseberry’s return, 
he observed a _ visible difference in 
the conduct of his wife---and, as 
that alteration could alone be at- 
tributed to the attentions paid to 
her by Sir H. Mildmay, he felt it 
tobe his duty, after writing to him 
a letter of remonstrance, on the 
too marked attention he paid to his 
wife, to forbid him his house. The 
Attorney General then went on to 
state, that in the menth of July 
last the plaintiff went with his 
family to his seat near Edinburgh 
---thither the defendant followed 

them in the disguise of a sailor. 
It was customary for the ladies im- 
mediately after dinner to leave the 
gentlemen, who joined them again 
about nine o'clock ; and, in conse- 
quence of Lady Roseberry quitting 
her female friends, amongst whom 
was the Dowager Lady Roseberry, 
very suddenly, for a number of 
evenings, x suspicion was excited, 
that Sir Henry Mildmay was in the 
neighbourhood; Mr. Primrose, 

plaintiff's brother, discovered the 

parties. in a room in plaintiff's 

house.---Mr. Primrose compelled 

the defendant, who was armed with 

a case of pistols, to leave the house ; 

and, next morning, Lady Rose- 

berry was sent home to her father. 

On opening her desk, a great num- 

ber of letters from the defendant, 

were discovered. ‘These letters, 

which were of the most ardent 

description, were read by the At- 

torney General, who commented 
en them at great length. 





The learned gentleman then went 
on to read a succeeding letter from 
the defendant tothe fair partner of 
his crime, in which he adverted to 
a visit he had received from her 
father---a visit, the object of which 
was to entreat him to desist from 
his pursuits of Lady Roseberry. 
Of the scene which took place on 
this occasion he spoke in passionate 
terms; but, notwithstanding the 
effect, he admits tu have been made 
upon his mind, he passes all by, 
and, at all hazards, implores ‘ his 
Harriot”’ to fly to his arms, and 
desert all those ties which ought to 
have been so truly dear to her, 
This letter was succeeded by various 
others---all which were to prove 
the criminal intercourse that had 
taken place, and the intemperate 
and headstrong passion, by which 
the defendant was impelled on in 
his guilty courses, Some of these 
letters commenced in the most 
romantic language---suchas, ‘God- 
dess of my idolatry---my angel,” 
&c.; and all breathed an affection 
of the warmest description, and 
urged the most seductive argu- 
ments in favour ofan elopement.--- 
The learned gentleman, in conclu- 
sion, appealed to the honourable 
feelings of the jury, and expressed 
his cenyietion that they would, by 
their verdict, prove their sense of 
the atrocity which had been ex- 
hibited to them. 

Mr. Attorney General then pro- 
ceeded to call in witnesses in sup- 
port of the case, thirty of whom 
were subpeened. Amongst whom 
were—the Solicitor General, Lord 
Folkstone, Lord Bayning, the Hon. 
Mr. Robinson, and the Hon. Mr. 
Primrose. The principal was, how- 

ever, the Right Hon, Francis Prim- 
rose, brother to the Earl of Rose- 
berry, who detected the defendant 
at Dalmary Park, eight miles from 
Edinburgh. The defendant often 
entered by a window to Lady Rose- 
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berry’s apartment, in the disguise 
of a common sailor, and was sur- 
prised by Mr. Primrose and the 
servants. He afterwards left the 
house, and next morning Lady 
Roseberry followed him. They 
then went to France, where they 
are at present. 

Mr. Brougham made a most elo- 
quent speech for the defendant, the 
leading feature of which was, that 
he was tied up by his instructions, 
on the part of the defendant, from 
casting any imputation upon the 
truly honourable character of Lord 
Roseberry. 

Mr. Burchell, the deputy she- 
riff, ina very clear and able man- 
ner, recapitulated the evidence to 
the jury. They retired for about 
an hour, and brought in their ver- 
dict—Damages 150007. 

Old Bailey. Tuesday, Dec. 6th, 
Rebecca Barber was indicted for 
stealing plate, furniture, &c. of 
trifling value, the property of Jonah 
Simon, Esq. an American merchant. 
It appeared on the evidence for 
the prosecution, that the prisoner’s 
sister lived twelve years as house- 
keeper with the prosecutor, who is 
upwards of eighty, and the prisoner 
lived as maid-servant in the house 
atthesametime. The prisoner left 
soon after her sister, and the prose- 
cutor missed his property, and it 
was found in the possession of the 
prisoner, it having been left her by 
her sister. The said property was 
denied to the officer by the prison- 
er, but it was afterwards found in 
the garret of her lodgings. The 
case, when the defence was entered 
into, shewed a different complex- 
ion ; the prosecutor was doatingly 
in love with the prisoner, and on ad 
leaving his service (which she could 
not stay in with safety to her own 
character), he gave her 1201. and 
desired her to make herself com- 
fortable by any thing farther she 
might require, He had often in- 


treated of her to become his para- 
mour either in his own house, or he 
would take another for her alone, 
and she should have two servants. 
She had always refused these im- 
proper proposals, and she went to 
reside with her uncle, a respectable 
cheesemonger in Gray’s-inn-lane, 
whither the prosecutor followed her, 
and on her refusal to countenance 
him, he struck her, and afterwards 
preferred this indictment. The jury, 
without hesitation, honourably ac- 
quitted the prisoner, who is an in- 
teresting young woman, and the 
Judge refused the order to restore 
the alledged stolen property, 
Thursday, 8th of December, the 
sessions ended, when sentence of 
death was passed on John Murphy, 
alias Gale, for stealing in a dwel- 
ling-house—George M‘Manus, for 
stealing privately in a shop—Tho- 
mas James for stealing in a dwelling 
house—Jolin Angler, for a burglary 
— Thomas Tassell, for a like offence 
—Geo. White, for forgery —Robert 
Roberts,for maliciously cutting and 
stabbing Richard Lloyd Jones— 
Robert Turnbull, for stealing goods 
from a wharf adjacent to the navi- 
gable river of Thames—Mary Coo- 
ley, for stealing in a dwelling-house 
—Joseph Hoare, alias Waters, for 
a burglary—Mary Russell, for ut- 
tering a counterfeit sixpence, hav- 
ing before been convieted of being 
a common utterer of bad money— 
Charlotte Stanley, alias Miller, 
and Mary Luscombe, alias Miller, 
for like otfences—Patrick Knowlan, 
alias Dowlan, for burglary—W. 
Green, for stealing in a dwelling- 
house—Catherine Frear and Eliza- 
beth Denham, for stealing private- 
ly in a shop—John Hedger, for 
stealing in a dwelling -house —Eli- 
zabeth Phillips, for a like offence— 
James Seagrim, for a robbery in a 
field and open place near the ae 
highway; and John Leary, for 
stealing in a dwelling-honse. 
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Covent Garden Theatre, Dec, 6.— 
After the play of the Mountaineers, 
in which Mr. Kemble supported the 
character of Octavian with his usual 
ability, a new Farce, called The King 
and the Duke; or, Which is Which ? 
was produced. The fable of which is as 
follows:—The King of Poland (Mr. 
Jones) has by accident seen Alicia 
(Miss Foote) the daughter of a noble- 
man of his court, and fallen deeply in 
love with her. Not wishing, however, 
to owe his success with her to his rank, 
he disguises himself asa Colonel of Hus- 
sars, and, accompanied by Sigismund, 
his confidant, contrives to get intro- 
duced to her father’s castle. Here he 
makes considerable progress in gaining 
the affections of the lady under his as. 
sumed character, when his intentions 
are discovered by the old count, who 
having previously had proposals made 
to him for his daughter by the Duke 
of Cales, a Polish nobleman, but 
whose person is unknown to him, 
orders the supposed colonel and his 
friend to quit his house. The king, 
under these circumstances, determines 
to assume the character of his rival, 
the Duke of Cales; and having acci- 
dentally dropped his handkerchief, on 
which is a coronet, it is picked up by 
the old count, and serves to aid his 
deception. His addresses under his as- 
sumed character, are encouraged by 
the count, when a new obstacle is 
thrown in his way by the arrival of the 
real Duke of Cales, who, on hearing 
thatthe king had assumed his charac- 
ter, determines to assume that of the 
king. This introduces some extreme- 
ly entertaining equivoques, the effects 
of which are heightened by the em- 
barrassment of the old count, who, 
having previously strongly insisted on 


his daughter’s marrying the supposed 
duke, now as strongly insists on her 

iving up the duke for the pretended 

ing. An explanation ian the mean 
time takes place between the king and 
the duke, in which it is agreed that 
each shall retain his assumed charac- 
ter, and try his fortune with the lady, 
whose choice shall determine. The 
choice of the lady falls upon the sup- 
posed duke, who, assvon as that choice 
is declared, assumes his real rank, and 
the piece concludes by the marriage of 
Alicia to the king, who reconciles the 
duke to his disappointment, by heap- 
ing upon him honour and promotions 
in profusion. 

This trifle is said to be a translation 
from the French.—From whatever 
source it flows, the author need not 
blush to acknowledge iis bantling. 
We have no hesitation in declaring it 
to be, in our opinion, the most spirited 
after-piece which has been produced 
for some seasons past. The plot is 
good, the dialogue spirited, and the in. 
terest of the piece is kept alive through- 
out. The performers also exerted 
themselves to tiie utmost. Jones, as 
the king—Abbott, as the duke—and 
Terry, as the old count, priding him- 
self on his skill in diplomacy, aud his 
keenness in discovering plots—each eli. 
cited considerable and deserved ap- 
plause from the audience. Miss Foote, 
as Alicia, was highly interesting. 
The piece was given out for repeti- 
tion without a single  dissentient 
voice, 

On Tuesday, Dec. 13, Miss O’Neil 
made her appearance in a new charac- 
ter, Mrs. Beverley, in the tragedy of 
the Gamester. The play is well 
known to our readers; it isa tragedy 
of domestic distress, whose leading 
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object is the just exposure of a vice, 
the most fatal and mischievous in the 
range of ordinary life. ~ 

The ambition and pride of kings 
and queens, the great agents both of 
the antient and modern tragedy, bring 
misery upon themselves aud subjects ; 
but the moral of The Gamester is to 
paint a private misery, brought about 
nol by grasping at crowns, or con- 
tending for kingdoms, but by the 
more humble agency of cards and 
dice. 

The play itself has always been 
popular, and the character of Mrs. 
Beverley was one of those, in which 
the powers of Mrs. Siddons _pre- 
eminently shone forth. Miss O’Neil’s 
performance of this part was upon a 
level with all her former exhibitions ; 
it sbounded with that natural sensi- 
bility, and just expression of the 
passions, which always find their way 
to the feelings of an audience.—The 
illusion was perfect in all its parts, 
and the creation of the poct was dis- 
tinctly and forcibly erobodied by the 
taste and- genius of the actress. This 
is the perfection of all art; the under- 
standing confirms the truth of the 
picture, and the feelings bear testi- 
mony to the powers of the artist. 

But Miss O’Neil was not only the 
mistress of the scene, in those parts 
of the play in which the agony of 
grief, and the tortures of sensibility 
are depicted ; she was equally excellent 
in the lofty and energetic expression 
of the character, when she detects and 
exposes the infamy of Stukely—in 
the third act, she may be said to have 
equalled any thing Mrs. Siddons ever 
preduced.—The dignily of virtue was 
asserted with a sublimity, which was 
the more affecting and forcible, as 
springing out of circumstances of the 
deepest distress.—In the fifth act, 
however, was the consummation, ag 
well of the character, as of the excel- 
lence of the performer. 

The manner in which Miss O’Neil 
left the stage after the death of her 
husband, was beyond the powers of 
the pen to describe. The hysterical 
convulsion, the gushing grief, which 
seemed, from the excess of feeling, 
to stop up all the passages of ulterance, 

Vou, 1. December, 1814, 


were at once new in conception, and 
overwhelming in their effect upon the 
audience. Upon the whole, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce this scene 
equal to any thing we ever saw ex. 
hibited on the stage. 

Young’s Beverley wos a perform- 
ance of great feeliug and judgment. 
We never sawhim i this character 
before ; it is one of his best and most 
effective. 

The house was crowded in every 
part. 

The tragedy of Isabella; or, The 
Fatal Marriage, was repeated, on 
Friday, Dec. 16, Prior to the rising 
of the curtain, the Duke of Gloucester 
was recognised, in one of the boxes of 
the dressy circle, and God Save the 
King was, in consequence, immediately 
called for, The orchestra instantly 
obeyed the summons, and the air was 
twice performed ; the audience having 
risen from their seats, in compliment 
to the royal visitor. Miss O’Neil 
was the hervine of the night—and the 
impression which her p rformance 
made on the feelings and sensibility of 
her auditors, will never be effaced. 
She sustained the character with the 
most affecting pathos in every scene, 
Our pity is first elicited by her friend- 
less and unprotected situation ; we weep 
when we behold so good, so beautiful 
a mother, cast off, abandoned by him 
who should protect her. Her suppli- 
cation of Count lsaldwin melted every 
heart —but who shall describe the 
feelings which pervaded the house, 
when, full cf maternal affection, she 
refuses to part with her child? Every 
mother, in imagination, clasped her 
infant to her arms—every father in- 
wardly denounced the cruelty that 
could attempt to tear, from the 
bosom of the oppressed widow, her 
last, her only solace, Her perform. 
ance in the fourth and fifth acts was 
exceedingly beautiful.—The fear oc- 
casioned by the receipt of Biron’s ring 
—the terror which succeeds a per- 
turbed delight, when he throws off 
his disruise—the joy, shuiting out alll 
recollections of the. pasi, viich bis 
presence creates—the aberration of 
reason, imduced by his questions, 
which bring = her mind the 
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remembrance of her unbappy situation 
—her phrenzy, precipitated by the 
murder of ber husband—and, lastly 
her dying scene—were finely imagined, 
and forcefully expressed. The audience, 
as on former occasions, were most 
bountiful of their applause. Mr. 
Conway made his first appearance as 
Biron. When he came forward, some 
disapprobation was heard, and a few 
voices cried out for Mr. Young. Thus 
called upon, he addressed the audience 
as follows :— 

** Ladies and gentlemen—I must 
conclude that the  disapprobation 
manifested towards me is occasioned 
by the absence of Mr. Young. Iam 
very sorry to be under the necessity 
of acquainting you, that a most severe 
domestic calamity has prevented Mr. 
Young from appearing before you this 
evening. I have had, in consequence, 
a very short notice for this character, 
and I therefore throw myself on your 
liberal indulgence.” 

This address immediately restored 

ood humour, and Mr. Conway pro. 

ceeded with the character, which he 
supported with great ability. His 
erfurmance, indeed, contemplating 
he shortness of time allowed for the 
study, deserves peculiar commenda- 
tion. The house was very much 
crowded. 

Drury Lane Theatre—The Comedy 
of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, was 
on Tuesday, Dec. 6, represented to a 
very numerous audience. The part 
of Leon was admirably sustained by 
Elliston, and the Copper Captain of 
Bangister was comic to the last degree 
—it was equally free from extrava- 

ance, and equally abundant in spirit. 

rs. Glover displayed great merit in 
Estifania, and the play throughout 
was well acted. The Ninth Statue 
followed, and was received with 
approbation. 

Miss Walstein having returned 
from Dublin, to complete be. engage- 


ment with the Drury-lane managers, 


she appeared at this theatre, on Friday, 
Dec. 16, for the second time, in the 
character of Letitia Hardy, in the 
comedy of The Belle’s Stratagem. 
In her performance of that night, Miss 
Walsteim rather improved than fell 


off; her acting was animated and 
lively, and she sung in the masquerade 
scene with a sweetness which called 
forth loud applause from the audience. 
Indeed she was rapturously applauded 
throughout. Mr. Elliston played Do. 
ricourt, and Dowton Hardy, with their 
usual ability. The house was well filled 
in every part. 

Extraordinary Robbery.—Lord Long- 
ford’s house, in Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square, adjoining St. Alban’s 
Hotel, has been purchased by the 
commissioners for forming the new 
street from Carlton-house., His lord- 
ship is gane to Ireland, and had left 
the whole of his valuable furniture in 
it under the care of Messrs. France 
and Banting, upholsterers and cabinet- 
makers, “ took all due precaution 


to protect it, by appointing one of : 


their oldest and most trusty meu to 
sleep in the house, which he has done 
for these three weeks past. He spent 
Sunday with his wife and family, and 
was leaving them in Tufton-street, 
Westminster, in the evening, to go to 
sleep at the house ; but on account of 
the torrents of rain which fell, be did 
not go. Monday morning, when he 
went to the house to see that all was 
safe, he found that it had been strip- 
ped of all the valuable looking glasses, 
consisting of four chimney glasses, 
three pier glasses, and others, of the 
value, it is supposed, of between three 
and four hundred pounds. They had 
been taken down in a neat and work- 
manlike manner, not any violence 
having been used, or any traces as to 
how the robbers entered the house, 
though there must have been several 
to carry away glasses of uncommon 
size. lt is supposed they were carried 
off about four o’clock on Monday 
morning, the 28th of Nov. as at that 
time the porter at Warren’s hotel, 
which is opposite to the house, and 
was sitting up for a gentleman of the 
name of Douglas, heard the noise of a 
carriage, he went te the door, expect- 
ing it was Mr. D. when he saw a long 
cart or caravan, with a single iron- 
grey-horse, waiting. Mr. Richold, the 
proprietor, was awake at the time, 
and heard a knocking im the house. 
Mx. Sweegwash, of St. Alban’s-strect, 
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then. Messrs. France and Banting 
have offered a reward to discover the 
cart or caravan and driver, but have 
not succeeded. The patrole was not 
on his duty that night. 


Middlesex Sessions, Dec. 2. 

Major Semple was charged, under 
the 30th of Geo. II, c. 24, commonly 
called the Swindling Act, with having, 
by false pretences, namely, that he did 
ee to one Mary Grammar that he 
ived at No. 42, Devonshire street, 
Queen square; and so falsely pretend- 
ing, did persuade her, the said Mary 
Grammar, to send thither a certain 
quantity of bacon and of butter, at the 
same time pretending that she should 
be there paid for the same, by means 
whereof he obtained the said bacon 
and butter, and did thereby defraud the 
husband of the said Mary Grammar of 
the same, the value whereof he never 
having received, the same being con- 
verted to the use of him, the said de- 
fendant. 

Mary Grammar was the first wit. 
ness called; she ig that about 
the month of May last, the prisoner 
came to her shop in the neighbourhood 
of Queen square, and bargained for a 
few pounds of butter and bacon, the 
whole being of the value of 9s. 4d. ; 
that he told her he lodged at No. 42, 
Devonshire street, Queen square, de- 
siring her to send the articles so pur- 
chased, together with the bill, to that 
house, and the bill would be immedi- 
ately paid; to this Mrs. Grammar con- 
sented, and he went away.—The arti- 
cles were accordingly sent by a little 
boy about eleven years old, who re- 
turned back to her, the witness, in a 
few minutes, telling his mother he 
went to No, 42, Devonshire-street, 
and having overtaken the person 
who ordered the bacon and but- 
ter, as soon as he knocked at the door 
and it was opened, handed them and 
the bill to him, and on his, the defend- 
ant, telling him (the boy) that he for- 
got the eggs, and must return to his 
mother and fetch them, the boy went 
back accordingly for them; but when 
the boy gave this aceount to his mother 
{the witness) she instantly exclaimed, 


*“ You're done ; go back and bring me 
the money or the goods if you can.” 
He did, but when he spoke to the per- 
son at Devonshire-street, No. 42, they 
expressed a total ignorance of the per- 
son who got the articles from the boy, 
and witness heard no more of him for 
four months after, til] he was taken 
into custody. 

The next witness was the son of the 
above Mrs.Grammar. He was about 
11 years old, and stated in substance 
the most of the facts as sworn to by his 
mother, the witness. 

These witnesses were severally cross 
examined by Mr. Barry, on behalf of 
the defendant. Their testimony, how. 
ever, did not materially differ from 
each other, though it varied some- 
what from that which was tendered at 
the Police Office. 

The next witness was Mrs. Tickler, 
who stated that she well recollected the 
circumstance of a man being in the 
hall of her house, No. 42, Devoushire 
street, Queen square, with some ba- 
con and butter in his hand, but would 
not, on the cross examination, say 
that the defendant was that man. 

The last witness was Mr. Grammar, 
the husband of the first witness, but 
he only proved the proprietorship of 
the property. 

Mr. Barry then, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, addressed the Court and Jury 
at considerable length, contending, as 
one of the leading points in his favour, 
that as two out of three witnesses 
(which two were interested in his con. 
viction) did not agree, as to his iden- 
tity, with the third witness, who de- 
posed that she could not swear to the 
person of the prisoner, and this third 
witness not being intcrested one way 
or other in the issue of the trial, it 
could not be fairly concluded, at least 
not without much doubt, that the pri« 
soner was the identical man who com. 
mitted the offeuce. 

Several other arguments were urged, 
and Mr. Watson, the chairman, whilst 
he summed up the evidence to the jury, 
commented on it very strongly, and 
they found the defendant guilty. 

Mr. Watson ‘netantly sentenced him 
to be transported tor the term of seven 
years. 
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Income /ax.—A Court of Common 
Council was held on Friday, Dec. 7, 
at Guildhall, specially for the purpose 
of taking ito consideration the medi- 
tated continuance of the property tax. 

Mr. Waithman said, the evils of the 
property tax were so generally felt, 
that it would be a waste of time to 
dwell upon them. Its operation had 
been grievously felt by various classes 
of society. A man engaged in trade, 
subject to all those fluctuations that 
altend upon mercantile pursuits, might 
be worth 100,000/. more in one year 
than in another; and was it not a 
dreadful evil, one no! to be borne in a 
free country, that an individual, whose 
misfortunes, perhaps, had shaken his 
property to its very centre, who, bowed 
down by his calamities, was afraid al- 
most to look his very family in the 
face, that he should be dragged before 
the commissioners to disclose his dis- 
tresses, to unfold his poverty, to pro- 
claim his wretchedness, in order to be 
exempt from the provisions of this 
most iniquitous tax ?—(Hear, hear !) 
He submitted a series of resolutions. 

Mr. Alderman Wood seconded the 
motion. There was ove or two facts, 
however, which had come within his 
own knowledge, of the unequal man. 
per in which the property tax was le- 
vied. In houses, for instance, he had 
known some spacious enough to con- 
tain forty or fiity visitors, rated at 
only 60/. a year. Another case came 
tinder his immediate observation. A 
person made a return to the commis- 
sioners of losses amounting to 00 or 
70,000/, yet, he having property re- 
turned u: der Schedule B, was assessed 
accordingly. He appealed, aod the case 
was referred te counsel, who delivered 
an opinion that hy was not liable under 
Schedule B. It wis then carried befvre 
the mspector, and ultimately left for 
the decision of tie judges, but instead 
of -oing beture the judges, an exte:.t 
was ivsued and sent down, and 25002, 
were paid, though he had proved his 
lo ses were greater than his ga‘ns for 
the last six months. If he nad failed, 
afterwards, that 2500/. would have 
been so much taken from his cre- 
ditors. 

The resolutions were agreed to by a 


most universal show of bands, without 
any opposition. 

A draught of the petition to be pre- 
sented to the house uf commons was 
read and agreed to. 

Nott, the Swindler. 

Thomas Nott was brought up at the 
Police Office, Queen-Square on Mon- 
day, December 19th for examination, 
on the charge of having stolen from 
Mrs. Bishop, of whom he had taken 
Nv. 4, Hans-place, Sloane-street, well 
furnished, at 200 guineas per annum, 
a counterpane, and some feathers out 
of the beds, &c. On this occasion the 
office was crowded with gentlemen 
and tradesmen, all of whom complained 
of fraud having been practised on 
them by the Prisoner, within the last 
year; who, within that time, was 
charged to have lived in almost every 
agp of the Lown; to have carried on 

is schemes under the various names 
of Smith, Cotteril, Nott, &c. ; and to 
have assumed the characters of 
Colonel, Captain, Esquire, Jand-agent 
and surveyor, money-lender, fortune- 
teller, &c. but always sinking his ori- 
ginal business of barber. 

The robbery of Mrs. Bishop was 
proved ; part of the goods were found 
at a pawnbroker’s, and the remainder 
at a private lodging, in a siable-yard 
behind James-street, Westminster, to 
which place they had been conveyed 
by the Prisoner. 

The owner of the lodging stated that 
Nott took the room at 2s. a week; 
that he had paid sixpence on account 
of rent; thathe brought in sofas and 
other fine articles, which was deemed 
very ominous by himself and wife, as 
it was the first time a fine sofa had 
ever been in their house. 

Mr. Johnson, a broker, owned this 
sofa, and charged Nott wiih obtaining 
it and other articles, pier glasses, &c. 
on false pretences, saying he wanted 
them to furnish 41, Hans-place, and 
that he was 9 gentleman of property 
and a laud-surveyor ; and he referred 
for a character to a person who said 
that Mr. Nott had been a Colonel. 

Mr. Williams, of Bell-yard, wine- 
merchant, next preferred a similar 
charge. The Prisoner, then residing at 
No. 2, Park-place, ordered some wine, 
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ogee lo pay ready money Jor it; 
ut when he got it into the house, 
nothing but a bill was to be obtained. 
Nott wanted more wine, deeming the 
order sent in one much too small for 
a gentieman to give to an honest 
tradesinan ; but as Mr. W. did not like 
the look of Mary Clarke (now in cus- 
tody) and other women about the 
house, he would nut take another 
order He afterwards met Mary Clarke 
at Marlborough-street, applying fora 
warrant against Mr. Nott for giving 
hera black eye, and otherwise beating 
her; when she observed to him, that 
Nott had called him a tooi for taking a 
worthless bill for his wine. Nott said 
he was acquainted with Lord Win- 
chelsea and other great men, but Mr. 
W. never sent any more wine. 

A Gentleman from Ludgate-hill pro- 
duced a bill which he had taken from 
Bloomfield, who received it from Nott ; 
and he added, that in consequence of 
the villanies of the scoundrel at the 
bar, Bloomfield, an industrious trades- 
man, was a ruined man. 

Nott—‘“ That’s a lie—he wanled to 
cheat me ; but you are not the only 
person that can tell lies of me !” 

A brush-maker, of Bermondsey, 
while Prisoner lived in the Kent-road, 
then carrying on the business of a 
dentist, charges him with having ob- 
tained tooth brushes to the amount of 
about 31. When Nott left that place, 
which he did without paying any rent, 
he was traced to Lock’s fields, where, 
in conjunction with another, he had 
turned fortune-teller ! 

A charge of a wore serious nature 
was next preferred against Nott, 
namely, one of fergery—Capt. Mat- 
thews stated, that he discounted a 301. 
bill fora Mr. Cardiff, it being drawn b 
William Cotteril, and accepted by Wil. 
liam Brown; but when it became due 
Brown absconded, and Cotteril was not 
found at his residence, Burlington. 
gardens, where he carried on the bu. 
siness of a money lender. Cotteril, 
however, was traced to Park-place, 
where he had taken up the name of 
Nott ; aud having left there he was 
traced to Sloane-street, where all clue 
was lost. Before the bill came due 
the Prisoner called and said that re 


was William Cotieril, and that he was 
the drawer of the bill. He was sure of 
the person of the Prisoner, and he 
por produce other witnesses to sup- 
port him in this fact; and the writing 
was the Prisoner’s. 

Nott said this was a delusion ; he had 
never bad but one name, that wag 
Nott. He was the son of Mrs. New- 
combe, wife of Alderman Newcombe, 
of Stamford, Justice of the Peace, &c, 

He was further examined on Tues- 
day on the charges of swindling and 
robbery preferred against him, on 
which occasion an office full of new 
complainants appeared, and many new 
charges were made. 

A Turner, from the Borough, said, 
that while the prisoner was. living in 
the Kent-road, cartying on the trade 
of Dentist, this person also observing 
that he had understood Nott to have 
been originally a barber, he had re- 
ceived an order to send in sundry 
goods, with the bill, as they would be 
paid for immediately, A boy carried 
thearticles, from whom Nott contrived 
to get them, on pretence of seeing 
whether they were right, and he then 
said that the master must call for the 
money. He called in vain, never 
being able to see Nott ; and soon after- 
wards the prisoner left that residence 
without paying any one. He also 
traced Nott to Luck’s- fields, Walworth, 
where the business of Dentist was 
changed for that of fortune-telling ! 
The master magician, however, soon 
took another fight, and, ax usual, as- 
sumed another calling; for when he 
next met the prisoner he was dis~ 
covered living at the City-road-terrace, 
where he was charged with stealing 
sheets, having, as was customary with 
him, three or four women about the 
house to contribute to his domestic 
comforts. The prisoner said that he 
had just triumphed over many diflicul- 
lies, and was now going on most 
prosperously. He was carrying on 
business in.the city as a money agent, 
&e. and had an office in the Bury- 
chambers, St. Mary Axe. He then 
handed a large card, which contained 
his address and profession on one side, 
and on the other a long notification to 
the public, nobility, gentry, &c. want- 
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ing either to borrow or lend money. 
Amonst other choice morsels it said 
that Mr. Nott, who had been long 
engaged in such transactions, had es- 
tablished an unquestionable reputation, 
so that he could now command money 
to any amount, and had no connec- 
tion whatever with any other person, 
especially any of the vile gangs of 
commou advertising money-lenders 
who were about the town preying 
upon the public, by defrauding the 
honest and unwary tradesman, who 
might be in temporary distress. He 
would undertake Loraise money to any 
amount, at the moderate rate of five 
per cent.; but he observed the utmost 
secrecy, and required its observance ; 
and the climax was completed by the 
following conclusion :— No person, 
whose views are not strictly honour. 
able, need think of applying to Mr, 
Nott!” The defrauded turner ex- 
pressed himself delighted with Mr. 
Nott’s prosperity, as he would be good 
enough to pay his little bill, as well as 
all those small accounts which he had 
forgotten to pay on precipitately leav- 
ing Harpur-strect, Kent-road, and 
thereby refute the rude slanders of the 
neighbourhood. But he laughed at 
the idea of paying. Mr. Nott turned 
Jand-surveyor, in Park-lane, after 
which the turner lost him till his ap- 
prehension. 

Mr. Celquhoun was astonished at 
the unparalleled depravity, effrontery, 
and impudence of the prisoner, who 
even then evinced mot the least feel- 
ing when he wastrembling on the very 
edge of the gallows. His scheme of 
depredation and fraud appeared to 
have been at work in almost every 
parish in and about London, and no ar- 
tifice was thought too low—no trick 
or mask too degrading—to realize its 
object. The prompt manner in which 
gentlemen and tradesmen had come 
forward to develope the infamous cha- 
racter of the prisoner, when they had 
no hope of recovering any thing, did 
them infivite credit—Committed for 
further examination. 

A gang of children has lately been 
discovered, whose expertness in thiev- 
ing has not been excelled for a consi- 
derable time past, nor their learving in 


‘ 


the slang language. In October last, 
Mr. Princep, of the Crown Office, was 
robbed of his watch, lying on his 
breakfast table. He had stepped into 
an adjoining room: on his return, he 
discovered it had been taken off, and 
as he had been absent only a minute or 
two, he ran to the door, where he 
found John Learey,’ a boy eleven years 
of age, and he saw another boy running 
away. While he was securing Learey, 
the other escaped. Learey was con- 
veyed before the sitting Alderman at 
Guildhall, and discharged for want of 
evidence ; but he was sent to the Phi- 
lanthropic School. After he had been 
there about a month, he made a vo- 
luntary confession of the gang of young 
robbers, and that on the morning Mr. 
Princep’s chambers were robbed, he 
and three other boys started to commit 
robberies, and they were to share the 
plunder equally. He and a boy called 
Harry, whose real name is Davis, went 
to Mr. Princep’s chambers in Crown- 
office row; he waited at the door 
while Harry entered. He came out 
again directly, and he said to him 
“What have you got ? to which he re- 
plied, a wate and ran off ; Mr. Prin- 
cep came and seized him: he after- 
wards learnt that Harry had stole a 
silver spoon, and had sold both to a 
publican named Kelly, a receiver of 
stolen goods, The two other boys who 
went out that morning went creeping 
into houses where doors are left open, 
met Harry in the evening, and told him 
they had done nothing.—While he was 
in the Compter, he also learnt that 
Harry sold Mr. Princep’s watch for five 
guineas, to Kelly. On the night he 
was discharged from Guildhall, on the 
charge of robbing Mr. P.’s cham- 
bers, he went to Kelly’s house, where 
he saw Frank Riley Kelly was not at 
home; he called again, when Kell 
gave him nine shillings and afterwards 
eleven shillings, and-seven shillings and 
sixpence, from Frank apr amount- 
ing to one pound seven shillings as his 
share. Kelly only had the watch. 
Harry put the chain afterwards through 
an aperture in the floor of a coffee- 
shop, Seven Dials,where the gang met. 
Harry was ordered by the magistrates 
of Queen Square to be committed. 
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A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred near little innocent, we are happy to add, 
Shrewsbury, which, even ina nation of notwithstanding the height of the fall, 


heroes, must be deemed as novel as it 
was interesting. Sir John Hill was 
seen fox-hunting with six of his sons, 
four of whom, besides the distinguish- 
ed chief who recently added dignity to 
the peerage, haveeeceived titles for 
their gallant achievements in the ser- 
vice of their country. 

A melancholy accident happened in 
the neighbourhood of Swansea, on the 
28th of Nov. As Mr. William James, 
of the house of Ambrose and Co. Bris- 
tol, was returning from Clydach, his 
horse startled at something on the road, 
plunged down a precipice of about six- 
teen feet, into a small stream of water, 
and falling on his unfortunate rider, 
broke his thigh, Mr. J. could not ex- 
tricate hiwself from the animal, who 
lay on him three hours, whea his cries 
were fortunately heard bya person pass« 
ing at ashort distance, who procured 
assistance, and he was conveyed to Cly- 
dach. The horse died soon afters 
wards. 

The same day a number of people 
were looking over the battlement of 
the Old Bridge, Manchester, and 
amongst them a woman with a young 
child in her arms, which, she carelessly 
holding it, sprang out of her arms into 
the river. The horror which seized 
the numerous spectators, the shrieks 
of agonized sympathy—and the feel- 
ings of the woman, whose carelessness 
had precipitated the child into the rol. 
ling flood, for the swelled river had 
been the object of curiosity, may be 
much easier conceived than descri'ved, 
The poor infant sunk—but, a few 

rds below the place where it fell 
into the water, it rose again insensible 
of its perilous situation, and was float- 
ed down by the waves to Black Friar’s 
(the wooden) Bridge, where it was 
happily rescued from the death which 
had appeared inevitable. The poor 


and the distance it floated down the 
rapid stream, was but little injured. 
The Traveller coach, which runs 
from London to Manchester, was over- 
turned near Dishley, and precipitat- 
ed down a steep bank of nearly twelve 
yards. The coach ran foul of a cart, 
and from the shock that was given to 
it, owing to the rapidity with which it 
was going, and the weight on the top, 
caused it to overturn, and carry along 
with it the stone wall which was on the 
side of the road. The coach rolled over 
twice during its desceat; there were 


four inside passengers, and three out, 


beside the guard and coachman, the 
latter of whom was the only person on 
the outside who fcr icns suffered, 
whilst three of the inside passengers 
were much bruised and hurt. 

Riot at Lynn. 

On the 9th of Dec, about seven 
o'clock, this eity’was thrown into 
alarm by the sudden appearance of the 
Brunswick Hussars, fully accoutred, 
marching into our market plaee from 
the Horse Barracks, under a supposi« 
tion, from orders they had received, 
that there was a riot in the city, but 
on inquiry it appeared that an express 
had arrived from the Mayor of Lynn, 
requesting the assistance of a detach- 
ment of Dragoons, as a disturbance 
had broken out amongst the sailors in 
the merchants’ service at that place ; 
after this explanation. the military were 
marched off in that direction. It is re- 
ported here that the merchants signi- 
fied on Thursday their intention of re- 
ducing the wages of the seamen from 
51. to 41, the voyage, and on the refu- 
sal of some of them to comply with 
those terms, and using strong lan. 
guage, two were committed to the 
gaol. On Friday morning several 
hundred assembled, and proceeded to 
the gaol, and after assaulting the Mayor 
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and constables, forced the door with 
the hoom of a vessel, aud released the 
prisoners. They also stopped all ves- 
sels from proceeding to sea, and ob- 
liged the crews to leave the ships. 
Suicide.—Lord Ffrench put a period 
to his existence with a pistol, on Fri- 
day, Dec. the 9th, in the chamber of 
one of his sons, in Trinity College, 


Dublio. He had previously sent the 
servant down stairs that he might ar- 
range some papers without interrup- 
tion. This act is ascribed to perpiexi- 
ties arising from the late failure of the 
banking-house in Dublin, in which his 
lordship was concerned. 

An inquest was held, who brought 
in a verdict of lunacy. 
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ANOTHER novel, by the author 
of ‘* Waverley,” is already gone to 
press. It is styled, “ Guy Man- 
nering, or the Astrologer,” and will 
be published early in January, 
The author still withholds his name; 
but, although report has been busy 
naming many well-known indi- 
viduals, we understand there is 
little doubt but Walter Scott is the 
fortunate author. ‘ Guy Manner- 
ing” and * Waverley,” it is said, 
were both written several years ago. 

We have been informed that 
Lord Byron is at present engaged 
with Divine Poetry, Psalms, &c. 
From such a pen, even on these 
subjects, the language must ac- 
quire new force and beauty. 

The * Lord of the Isles,” is, we 
anderstand, chiefly an_ historical 
poem. Robert Bruce, the hero,— 
the battle of Bannockburn, with 
its previous and cotem porary events, 
forming the subject and scenery. 

A fine series of engravings, illus- 
trative of Lord Byron’s works, are 


at present in considerable forward- 
ness, and will be shortly published. 

There is to be a grand musical 
festival and dinner held, in com- 
memoration of Robert Burns, at 
Ediuburgh, on the 29th of January 
next, the poet’s birth-day anniver- 
sary. 
In January, 1815, will be pub- 
lished, dedicated to Field-marshal 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
in one large vol, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
History of the Empire of the Mus- 
sulmans in Spain and Portugal, 
from the first invasion of the Moors, 
to their ultimate expulsion from 
the Peninsula, during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. By Geo. 
Power, Esq. of the 23d regiment 
of foot, surgeon to his majesty’s 
forces, 

William Jacob, Esq. author of 
“Travels in Spain” has in the 
press, a work on the protection re- 
quired by British agriculture, and 
on the influence of the price of 
corn on exportable productions, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, DECEMBER, 1814. 





DRAMA. 

THE King and the Duke, a Farce, 2s. 

The Ninth Statue; a musical romance, 2s. 

The Ghost,a farce,by Zachary Jengilier, 
8vo. price 2s. sewed. 

Jean de Paris, a comic Drama, by S. J. 
Arnold, Esq. price 2s. sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

Worsley’s French Delectus, 12mo. 
4s. bound. 

Bransby’s Selections for Reading and 
Recitation, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Lowndes’s History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Peace of 
Paris, 1814, in question and answer, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Turner’s History of England, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Accession of Ed. 
ward I., 4to. 11. 16s. boards. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of 
Insanity, by G. N. Hill, 12s, 

Bell’s Dissertation on Gun-shot Wounds, 
royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. 

Bateman’s Practical Synopsis of Cuta- 
neous Diseases, third edit. 8vo, 12s, bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Anderson’s Russia, 8vo.@®s, 

Morrell’s Studies of History,vol 2,Rome, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis en Grece, 
7 vols. 12mo. QI. 16s. 

Considerations on the Protection re- 
quired by British Agriculture, and on the 
Influence of the Price of Corn on Export- 
able Productions, by W.Jacob,esq. 6s. Gd. 

Mémoire addressé au Roi en Juillet 
1814, par M. Carnot, 3s. 6d. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Melville, by a Member of the Honourable 
Society of Writers to the Signet, Svo. 5s. 

London Catalogue of Books, with their 
sizes and Prices, 1814, 8vo, bf.bd. 8s. 
or 4to. sheets, 14+. 

The Pocket Herald, 1s. 6d. 

Paterson’s Discourses on Subjects 
chiefly practical, 12mo. 5s. 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in 
Paris, by Messrs. Segard and Testard, 
aquatinted, 4io plain, II. 11s. 64. coloured 
boards, 21. 2s. 

Vou. 1. December, 1814. 


Farre’s Pathological Researehes, Essay 
I. on Mal-formation of the Human Heart, 
royal 8vo. ‘7s. sewed. 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown’s general Catalogue of Valuable 
and Rare Old Books. Part III. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Berzelius’s Attempt to establish a pure 
scientific System of Mineralogy, translated 
from the Swedish Original, by John Black, 
8vo. 6s. boards, 

Burrough’s Narrative of the Retreat of 
the British Army from Burgos, in a series 
of Letters, 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Booth’s Observations on Lowering the 
Rent of Land, and on the Corn Laws, 8vo. 
2s. sewed. 

Frend’s Evening Amusements, for the 
Year 1815. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Gorton’s Five Hundred Questions de- 
duced from Goldsmith's History of Rome, 
18mo. 1s. sewed. 

Jones's Dictionary of Religious Opinions, 
12mo. 5s, 6d. boards, 

NOVELS. 

Discipline, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Batchelor’s Journal, inscribed, 
without permission, to the Girls of Eng- 
land, edited by Miss Byron, 2 vols. 10s.6.1. 

A Father as he should be, 4 vols, by 
Mis. Hofland. 11. 4s. 

The Spanish Campaign, or, the Jew, by 
Mrs. Meeke, 3 vols. 18s. 

Modern Times, a posthumous Novel, by 
Elizabeth Helme. 3 vols. 16s. Gd. 

Anva, or Edinburgh, by Mrs. Roche, 
2 vols. 12ino. 10s. boards. 

The Fugitive, or Fatnily lucidents,2vols. 
12ino. 13s, 6d. boards, 

POETRY, 

The Village Lyre, by C. Green, 6s. 

Charlemagne, ou L’Eglise Delivree, 
Poeme Epique, en vingt-quatre chants, 
Par Lucien Bonaparte. Membre l’In- 
stitut de France, 2 vols.410. 41 43,..—2 vols 
royal Ato, 71.7:. 

Southey’s Roderick, the Last of the 
Goths, 4to. |. 2s. boards. 

The Cadet, a Poem, by a late Resident 
of India, 2 vols, foolscap, 14s. buards. 

POLITICAL. 

Politica! Reflections on the true Inte- 
rests of the French Nation, aud on some 
publications which have lately appeared.6s, 
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506 BILL OF MORTALITY. 








From Nov. 22, to Dec. 27, 1814. 








RELIGION. | 

An Essay on the Doctriue of Assurance, 
as maintained hy some modern Sects of 
Christians, by G. D'Oyley, B. D. 1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons, ist. The Unitarian 
Christian’s Appeal to his fellow Christians 
on the Christian name —2d. The Apos- 
tles’, concerning the one God and the Man 
Christ Jesus,—2d. The inseparable Con- 
nection between the Unity and the Bene- 
volence of God, by R. Aspiand, 3s. 

Just imported from Germany, &c. 

Biirgers Gedicte, 2 bde, 9s. 

Campe’s Robinson mit Kupfern, 8s. 6d, 

Fichhorn’s 3 letzten Jaluhunderte,6 bde, 
SI. 12s. 

Eichhorn’s Kritische Schriften, 5 bie, 
3I. 3s. 

Eberhard’s Handworterbuch d. deuts- 
chen Sprache, 13s. 

Frankfurtur Kochbuch, 7s. 

Goldbeck’s Metaphysick d. Menschen, 
7s, 6d. 

Fick’s Dictionary cf the German and 
English Language, 2 vols 8yve, 11. 16s. 

Hallische Bibel, 10s. 6d. 

Michaelis SupplemwentaLexicaHebraica, 
6 vols 4to, 11. 165. 
—— Specilegium geozra Hebra, 
3 vols, 12s. 

Paulus Commrntar d. N. Testaments, 
4 vols, 3!. 3s, 





Seume’s Gedichte, 11s. 

Schiller’s Gedichte, 2 vols,18s. 

———— Zo JahrigerKrieg.4 v. 11. 8s. 

Schneider’s Griechisches Worterbuch, 
2 vols 4to, 21. 10s. 

Schmidts Spanisches Wérterbuch,?2 vols, 
21. 10s. 

Sonnenberg Donatoa, 1). 1s. 

Tielke Beytrage d.Kriegskunst,6 v. 21.2s. 

Venturini Lehrvuch der Tacktick, 6 vols, 
4), 10s. 

Wahl’s Asien 1r Band, 11. 4s. 





Italian. 

Novelle di Giambatista Casti, 3 vols 
grand pas velin, 31, 3s. 

Ditto, ditto pap ord, 21. 2s. 

Animali Parlanti di G. Casti, 3 vols 
8vo, 3l. 

Glogi di Vomini MInstri, 2 vols, 1'. 8s. 

Monumenti delle Belle Artinella Citta 
di Parigi, 16s. 

Alfieri Opere posthume, 15 vols, 7]. 

Parnaso deg!’ Italiani Viventi,26 vols, 8}. 

Opere Metastasiv, 6 vols, 11. 4s, 

Scuola Kquetra di Mazzuchelli, 2 vols 
Ato, fig., 21. 2s. 

Rosini Artiquitates Romanae, 4to, fig 
vel, 61. 

Euripidis Tragoedia ed Beck, 3 v. 410, 38I. 

Pinda:iCarmina ed Heyne, 3 vols 2!. 2s, 

Plouquet Litteratura Medica digesta, 
4 vols, 81. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM NOV. 22, TO DEC. 27, 1814, 


CHRISTENFD. BURIFD, 


Males 10962 20s | Males 125) : 2465 


Females 1002 ¢ Females! 214 


Whereof have died under two years old 694 





Peck Loaf, 4s. 1d. 4s, 2d. 3s. 11d. 3s, 11d, 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Ib. 


2Qand 5. 291 | 60and 70. 181 
5and10 .114 | 70 and 80, 129 
10 and20. 83 |80 and 90, 80 
20 and 30. 184 | 90 and 100, 18 
30 and 40. 219 
40 and 50 . 250 
50 and 60 . 222 


Between 





TOTAL CHRISTENINGS and BURIALS from DEC. 14, 1813, to DEC. 13, 1814. 





CHURISTENED. BURIFD. 
Males 10313 xp, | Males!0257 +e 
Females9as7¢ 20170 Fem. Qsog ¢ 1 79RD 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 5845 


30 and 40 1678 | 101 
1 40 and 50 1950 | 109 


5and 10 770 80 and 90 592 
10 and 20 649 9V0and 100 88 
20 and 50 1268 100 1 


> Qand 5 20358 70 and 80 1343 


e 
ro) 
o 
Ee 
- 
2 


50 and 60 1810 | 108 
J 60 and 70 1747 | 111 





—_ a ee 


Increased in the Burials this Year, 2461. 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Dee. 24, 1814, 


INLAND COUNTI ES. 



































MARITIME COUNTIVS, 






































Wheat| Rye | Barley] Oats |Wheat| Rye |Barley | Oats. 
& Gis @hhe €3,% . ¢. 16. Op... 44:0) 4s Bb 
Middlsx.| 60 10j-—————-| 95. 2] 27 5, Essex . | 59 6] 33° 6] 34. 6)27 8 
Surrey | 60 8] 40 34 11] 28 4)/Kent . ‘|| 63 10) 41 6) 36 4/27 10 
Hertford) G1 4] 39 35 27 Sussex .. .|' GL 4} 32 9123 $3 
Bedford | 62 11} 93 6| 32 6] 25 4)Suffolk . .|) 57 7j———} 31 6}/25 10 
Huntin. | 64 8 33 2121 4\Cambridge.)| 56 9 30 519 2 
Northa. | 59 4} 40 28 21 giiNorfolk |} 58 2 31 29 8/23 9 
Rutland | 568 6 33 3} 24 Lincoln. || 58 40 32 618 9 
Leicest. | 66 8] 49 35 4] 26 York + «|| 64 9) 44 11] 35 7/21 10 
Notling.| 74 2) 35 37 8} 26 2) Durham 65 40 |25 6 
Derby |-76 40 10) 27 Northumb..|| 64 4} 50 5) 32 7/@6 3 
Stafford | 72 7 92 4123 g3|Cumberlan || 67 1) 41 6) 33 11/94 7 
Salop 75 5} 48 10] 38 8| 33° 9\|Westmorla.|| 69 6) 52 835 297 
Herefor.| 72 6] 41 6} 32 4] 29 10/|Lancasler 4) 71 11 28 7 
Wor’st. | 77 49 10) 35 11) 37. 9)|Chester , 69 lij—-|_ 40 6}92 8 
Warwic.| 72 8 87 8) 28 4)/Flint 74 5j—— 440 10) — 
Wilts | 62 8|———! 32 4] 29 10/Denbigh .| 75 7]———| 40 9/26 8 
Berks | 60 8|———/ 32 11) 26 Anglesea - ——! 30 {20 
Oxford | 71 S}——| 30 6] 24 giiCarnarvon.|| 70 ———| 38 8/24 
Bucks | 67 3|———| 32 9| 25 3\|Merioneth.|| 80 4; ——| 47 6/32 6 
Brecon | 84 2] 57 6) 35 2| 22 giiCardigan | 76 ——}| 34 21 #1 
Montgo.| 78 4} 40 36 9; 28 9i|\Pemboke.|| 62 |———| 36 6/21 4 
Radnor.| 80 4|~——[ 36 !| 30 4/l\Carmarthe.|| 71 8|/———] 34 3/21 9 
Glamorga..| 76 «1 32 8/26 
—_— Gloucester.|| 80 9/————| 32 11]28 6 
Somerset || 78 4|/-—-—] 34 9]24 10 
Average of England and Wales, Monmouth.) 72 4;-———-| 34 [398 4 
Wheat 68s 6d.; Kye 41s. 8d.; Barley|/Mevon . .|| 71 10/———| 32 4/23 11 
S4s. 7d.; Oats 268. Ad.; Beans|iCornwall .j| 70 1]-———| 29 6/21 4 
42s. O:.; Pease 45s 4d ; Ouatmeailliorset . 65 Sim———| SL 4/96 4 
Sls. 1d, Hants . .j} 60 Yj———| 32 6/29 
Oe 


PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS, 
Commercial, 1402. per share 
Kast India, 132/. per cent 
Kast Country, 40/. per share 
London, 96/. per cent 
West-India, 1547. ditlo 
CANALS, 
Croydon, 12/, per share 
Grand Junction, 212¢ per share 
Grand Union, 87/. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 55/, ditto 
Ditto, Western, 22/. ditto 
Huddersfield, 15/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. per share 
Lancaster, 192. 10s, ditto 
Monmouth, 160/, ditto 
Thames and Medway, 191, 10s, 
WATER-WORKS, 
Fast London, 65/. per share 
Grand Junction, 312, per share 
Kent, 482. ditto 
Portsmouth and Furlington, 191. ditto 
West Middlesex, 27/. ditto 


December 24, 1814. 


BRIDGES. 
Southwark, 3/. per share discount 
Strand, 20/. 10s. per share 
Ditto, Annuities, 10/. prem. 
Vauxhall bridge, 48/. per share 
Highgate Archway, 19/. 10s. ditto 

INSURANCE OFFICES. 
Globe, 1107. ditto 
Imperial, 50/. ditto 
Albion 43/. per share 
London, 20/. ditto 
Union, 211. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 11s, ditto 
Atlas, 2/. 178. 6d. ditto 
Kagl-, 2/. 5s. ditto 
Hope, 21. 4s. ditto 

SUNDRIES. 

Great Dover Street, 31/. ditto. 
London Institution, 431. ditte 
Russell, 18/. ditto 
Surrey, 159/. 10s, ditto 
Gas Light, 9/. 10s. premium 


Wo tre and Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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INDEX 


TO 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


RTI 

} PAGE, PACES 
ACCIDENT, a dreadful one in York- Cambridge, Mr. Dyer on the public 

shire. - 332 walks at - | 2% 
Addison, Mr., enendote of, related by Canada; or a View of the Importance 

Dr. Birch - ls of the British American ct 
Aerial Excursions, account “of . 25 Canal, Dock, Fire-office, Water-works, . 
Aliens, act concerning - - 489 Brewery Shares, &c. prices of, 83, 17h, 
Amanda, the mistress of Thomson, 255, 339, 423, 507 

anecdote of - ” Canting, a poem reviewed -. 466 


Ambassador, description of an - . 206 
Ametica, population of the United 


States of - - + ,289 
American anecdote - -, 460 
Amoret, - - 62 
Animals, cruelty t to . +, 289 
Antique Medals - *) 311 
Apparition, curious story ofan, - 194 
Apple Trees > , 22 


Apprentice Act, absteact of the mew 229 
Asses, Essay on the dignity of + 284 
Astracan, antiquitjes discovered at $11 
Aurora Borealis, on the oppnarsnce 


and disappearance of « 140 . 


Bakers, several fined for mal- praetans 329 


Balls, detonating 7. 471 
Barataria, the isjand of ~ 453 
Barilla obtained from ashes of plants 274 
Barnwell, a second George - $26 
Beauty, the imaginary - + 3874 
Beef, experiments on . « 470 


Beef. See Muttom. 
Ben Jonson illustrated “ -., 457 
Bentley, Dr. anecdote of - 12 
Bermudas, (The) - = , 293 
Bigamy, curious, case of - » 234 
Bishopricks, English, valuesof - 448 
Blucher, Field. Marshal, Prince. of 
Wahlstadt, &c. metnoirs of - 1 
Boerhaave, account. of a remarkable 
case related by - 18 
Bonaparte, Captain Usher’s sartdiive 
concerning 80 
Books published in J ida 11; Angus, 
169; September, 253 ; Oct. 337 
Nov. 421, Dec, 505 
Bower, The Muses’, 59, 128, 216, 301, 
373, 463 
Brewery, dreadful accident at that of 
Messrs. Henry Meuxand Co, + 327 
Bricks that swim on water = 388 
“Brown, Bon Mot of Dr. - «© , 207 


Vou, 1, December, 1814. 


Card-playing in ths country, origin of 106 

Casa Santa, or House of the Holy Fa-,,; 
mily at Loretto described «, , 212 

Catholic, Creed of a Jesuitical | 447 

Cato. See Sophonisba, 

Cattle, pucedenten experiment in rear- 


ing ~ - 
Ceylon, description of ~ - 274 
Chancery, court of - =|, 490 


Charles XII.amecdote of + . -.. 206 
Charles and Robert, account of the), 
aerial excursion of Messrs. + 
Charlotte, Princess, of Wales, fexport a 
ant facts concerning» ing 
te ide account of ancient qualia ai 


+9969 

Child-stealing made felony - -y 
Churches, cost of the fifty new. ones 4 

built by Sir C. Wren - 455 

City Business . ; + 415 


Clergyman, anecdote of one promoted 

in a very extraordinary manner ,,, 207 
Cloth, inecombustible - » 139 
Coaches, important decision pancertn 

ing Hackney 
Cochrane, Lord, expelled from the 


order of the Bath - 244 
Colonies, reviewed * ° 
Constantia, Garden of = + - 48 
Constantinople a - 272 
Contrast, The 62 


Convicts banished to New SouthWales 157 
Copies. Art of copying, or of multi- 


plying copies 
Copper, te qaree of, by iron oad 
zinc + , 308 
Copyright, author's, act concerning 483 
Corbies, the twa - i 


Corn, exportation of, Wh, Average 
pricesof 83, 171, 255, $99, 423, 507 
Corouation prrciote, related by Bp. » 
11 


Newton 
Cotton, method of taking | iron moulds 
out of - : J 














































510 INDEX. 


PAGE. 

Counties, comparative salubrity of dif» 
ferent English . - 50 

Courtiers, observations on - 43 


Cow-dung, its vse in calico-printing 309 
Creed Philosophic, or iiibaagality of 

the Soul, reviewed 460 
Crim, Con, Powles v. Le Mercier - 357 


Croup, remedy for - -—T35 
Cypress used at the tombs of Mussul- 
men - - - 273 


Dead Sea, chemical, analysis of the 
waterof 137 
Doe, Joba, A.M, Mr. Dyer on the Life 


Dei os practical - 3”'490 
lervise, deseription ofa - 273 

Diamonds, particulars relative'to large 1116 

Disearé, sidyular - 307 

Diurnal paians sar? introduction to, re- 

*) viewed + 216 


Dobbins, murder’ of Elizabeth; 313. 
Thomas Sharpe fotind' guilty of $27 


Dry den, anectlote concérnitig «379 
Dunciad, the modern, reviewed $81 
Barthquake i in France’ sil 
ucation, Report of the society for 
diffusing - “433 
Begg. shells, chemiesl observations on 136 


Elegiac Epistie - ' '303 
n. los, anécdote of Ninon de? - 296 

Engidn,' ‘possible succesion to ‘the 

©°Cerown of, in thé family of Bonaparte 200 


Sanu ~- - 275 
Epitrigs elt to Jem ,29g Qo 
"Epitaph on an infatit’  ? 2 - 
‘—<——- on a favgurite Lap-dog ass 
—tai.'6n a Father - - 
*FScurial, its forta : 215 


"Eksay “on the? flects of t the ineenitabte 
modes of plirsting’ trade, reviewed “468 
*Batropii Historim Romana, '&¢. re- 


viewed - ‘et “468 
'Pendango described, 275 
Females burning theméelves, wae 

* custom of 458 

Floods;Sand, and their: extensive effeéts 

ona large scale - = ‘295 

_ Frederick the Great, anecdote of 448 

Funeral panegyric - 206 


Game, act relating to the duties pay- 
ablein respect of the killing of ‘152 

Gardens, Fruit and Kitchen, observa- 
tions on those by which thé metro- 


Garrat, otigin of the mayorof + 114 
Gartick, anecdotes of, during his resi- 
__ dence at Paris - - 29 
Genius, singular instance of jntuitive 277 


PACE. 
George II. anecdote of - Q17 
Germaine, Lord George, anecdote of 54 
Gift of the Gab, origin of the phrase 364 


Globe, population of - - 16 

Great Britain, line of succession to the 
throne of - - 370 

Gondola, description of - 271 


Giimm, Baron de, his anecdotes of 
Garrick during his residence at Paris 29 
Gumipowder, composition of - 156 


Habit, force of - Ut 
Hackney coach act, abstract of 5 18% 
‘Hafez, 2 eb poet, ode translated 
from -1 

———, Softly, an ode, frou « 199 
Hamlet, proposed emendation ih © ~ 113 
Handkerchiefs, East India,act concern- 

Hell tie éourtier’s - - V4 
Henry IV. of France, anecdotes of 880 
‘Hil, nfemoirs of General Lord 2 OS 


‘Hoax, the Mermaid - - 9933 
‘Hollins, William Henry, fold’ witty" 
of the murder of Elizabeth’ Pi 231 
Honey; new Species 6f © 4 eso" 
ope, sonnet to @ att 


Hyd rophobia, presetvative Hyainst 286 


———-—, singulardppearance in 
the eyes after death frum’ - 
Hytiit, Portiiguese “ < = 1% 
Hypocrite, the, “or a: vats, ré- 
view 


‘James 11. anecdote of ‘ 120 
‘Jealousy, Turkish tre O93 
‘Impréss of seamen - ‘189 
iat, a sea-breeze in the ult of Séiyre 
Often Brahmins - ' ot 
Inquisition, its foundation - ib. 


Jones, Sir William, his translation of a 
hymn to eres the bw osit god of 
love 6) 

‘Tosepisine, death of the entiptéss ~ O94 


Irish sQperstition a O44 
Iron matitifacture, questfon of Pabjeets 
tending to encourage - ‘141 
Itch, Composition for the cure of + 195 
Jubilee, grand, account of - 160 
Julia, sonnet to 5 ~ 96 
Kean, mémoirs of Mr. Ediitnd + 85 
King, anecdote of the late « (55 
Klaproth, Ober medicinal Rath, ‘on the 
water of the Dead Séa |- - -"137 


‘Koumis, a Tartar wine, account of the 
polis is supplied - 97,185 | 


method of makibg - 201, 279 


‘Labour, remarkable ifistance ‘of’ the 
subdivision of . 1g BA 
Lamentation of a single woman over 
the cradlé bf heréhild | + * 428 
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PAGE. PAGE, 
Lara, a tale; Jeoqietiony,..2 tale, re- Ode, Free imitation of a Latin one ‘bf 
viewed - - 123 Walter de Mapes - - 30 
Lavater, anecdote ‘of - 296 Opium, its use by the Turks - 27 
Laws, strictures on the present state of Paddington, daring outrage at’ = - = 4 
our convict - - 451 Paradise, what language wa’ spoken 
Lazaretto described ~ - 273 by our first parents in - - 
Letter from Paris, to Geprge hrc Paris, matrimonial offices at - 13 


Esq. reviewed 213 


Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Ha- 


milton, &c. reviewed - 49 
Literary Inte'ligence - 490, 504 
Livy, MS. of a - 459 
London, its population, &c. - 275 
Lofd Mayor's day, account of - 413 
Louis XV. Bon Mot of _- 379 


Louis XVI. interesting particulars of 
the parting of that monarch and his 


fatnily, and of his execution - 625 
Louis XVIIL. memoirs of - 257 
Lynn, riot at . - 503 
Mad-hotises, mal-practides'in - 


23 
ahogany, on the cultiire and value of 366 


ajesty, anecdote of bis present - © 117 
Malta, account of the'plagde there in 
1813 7 - - ‘349 
Mastick gm - Q72 
Matches that take’ fire when dipped in 
sulphuric acid - 134 
pays invocation to - 374 
Melanctioly, sonnet to - - 217 
filton, critical remarks on - ‘112 
filton’s Tl Penserdso, obsérvations on 365 
Mind, fetnale presence of - 41 
Mineral, a new one discovered - 135 
Mistake, the awkward ' - - 206 
Mitchell, James, ‘trial of, for the mur- 
der of ‘Miss mene 230; His 
- exécution 242 
‘Modern History, Wiréctions for the 
Study of - - 442 
qiorn: letter from, to Bondiarte - 121 
orfality, Bill of “82, 170, 254, 338, 
422, 506 
“Murder, attempt at -. © ''395 
Murder; an'atrociousone - - 945 
‘Wurder and suicide - - 239 
Mutton and ‘Beef, observations on the 
‘yellow colour in the fat of - ‘100 
‘Warrative,’a traditibwal ‘ne - 959 
Pace ubilee, dnimadvérsiois on 34 
éwton, anecdote of Sir Isaac < 55 
Nobifity, Genuine, anétdote of ‘Louis 
XIV. and the‘Dike of Schomberg 117 
ovemiber, progress of, an ode 130 
Occupation, Royal - 74 
Occurrences, domestic 79, 159, 237, 
321,410, 496, 


———————, provincial 82, 168, 245, 
332, 417, 503 
Ode,amatory - - - 301 


Park, (St. J emtec's) projected altera- 
tions in - 

Park, Mr. Mango, paiviculars con- 
cerning 243 

Parliamentary proéeedings, abstract 


of - - 65, 142, 389, 473 
Partridge, almanack-maker, We. sketch 

of the life of - - B47 
Patronage, by Maria Edgeworth, re- 

viewed - - - 49 
Peace, Prince of the ° - gy 
Pepper Corns, aitificial’ - - 154 
Pera déscribed - ro Be 


Peter, the Wild Boy, particila ac- 
countof 
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